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#,* A DISTINGUISHED scientific writer of Philadelphia, in a note to THE AMERICAN, 
says: 

“I observe your announcement of weekly reports of the proceedings of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences. The leading scientific society in the New 
World merits such prominence, ana I believe the results will well satisfy the ns 
readers of your paper,—and | hope reward the publishers. we ene a 
Very truly, yours, 

Henry C. McCook. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE Cabinet makers are having thei: innings again, since Mr. GouLp 
has made Mr. Fo.cer the Republican candidate for the New York 
Governorship. But it is by no means certain that there is or is to be a 
vacancy. Mr. FoLGceR comes of a thrifty stock, which always has known 
the difference between the bird in hand and that in the bush. And even 
he must have a suspicion that in this case the bush is a trifle remote, and 
the bird in it uncertain. Thus far he has left a present for a prospective 
post, only when the latter is quitesecure to him. We suspect it will take 
a good deal of pressure from the New York Republicans to obtain from 

him this expression of his confidence in the prospects of his canvass. 
Of the two gentlemen first named for the new Secretary, if 
there is to be -one, we think Mr. NEw is incomparably a better man 
than Mr. Piratr. Mr. New is a man of business capacity and 
experience, upon whose active assistance Mr. FoLcer has had to depend 
in emergencies. If Mr. PLATT possesses capacity of any kind, he has kept 
it from the public; and such experience as he has had in the express 
business would be of slender use in the Treasury. Mr. New is a man 
of probity, whose nomination would strengthen the party in a doubtful 
State. Mr. PLratr has made a record in his own State, which would 
render his appointment an outrage on decency and an insult to the 
public, besides being certain to prove a source of weakness to his party 
at a time when it can afford to take no risks. Indeed, it is hard to take 
his candidacy seriously, while Mr. New’s appointment we should regard 

as one of the best Mr. ARTHUR has made, which is saying something. 


WE find that we misstated Mr. 
debt. Instead of proposing a composition with her creditors, he thinks 
that the National Treasury should undertake the payment of so much of 
her debt as would have fallen to the share of Western Virginia, had a 
proper division of it been made when that State was created. That no 
such division was made, was the oversight of the National Government. 
There is now no power which can constrain Western Virginia to under- 
take her share, and there is no disposition among her people to assume 
it voluntarily. In these circumstances it is not unfair to allege the pre- 
cedent set in 1847 by the assumption of so much of the Mexican debt 
as might be reckoned to belong to the territory then annexed. 

We do not think Mr. BLaine’s proposal unreasonable, but we note 
that it has little or nothing to do with the actual situation in Virginia. 
Both parties are agreed in leaving to West Virginia to pay her slice of 
the debt as it stood at the time of separation, and even before Mr. Ma- 
HONE began his career as a Democratic Repudiator that amount of the 
debt had been disowned by the State. It cannot be supposed, there- 
fore, that Mr. BLaiNE is trying to curry favor with any party in the 
State by putting forward this proposal with regard to a debt which has 
no more interest for any of them than a last year’s almanac. 

We are surprised that Mr. BLaine has not seen his way to take much 
more advanced ground than this, with reference to the relief of the 
States from the surplus in the Treasury. The annual distribution of 
that surplus among the States in proportion to the population would put 
an end to extravagant Appropriation Bills in Congress, because it would 
enlist on the side of economy all the forces which now are enlisted on 
the side of extravagance. It would relieve the people of the several 
States from a burden of direct taxation, which is felt as an embarrass- 
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And it might be so 
shaped as to result in the gradual and honorable extinction of all State 
debts, both the acknowledged and the repudiated. Last of all, it 
would be exactly in the line of the policy which the Republican party 
inherited from the Whigs. 


It is remarkable in how many instances the Republicans have fol- 
lowed Democratic, rather than Whig, lines of policy. This is due, no 
doubt, to the large infusion of Democrats, like Mr. Cuase, among 
the leaders of the new party, when it began to shape its course. A 
case in point, to which 7he Advertiser has been calling attention, is the 
maintenance of our absurd sub-treasury system. Every other country 
manages the collection and disbursement of its revenue so as to interfere 
as little as possible with the course of mercantile business. The States 
and the great cities do so; they put their money into the banks as fast as 
they get it, and thus avoid tightening the money market by withdrawing 
any of it from circulation. The methods of the English Exchequer are 

sdesigned with great care to reach the same result. So with other 
countries of Europe. America alone collects its revenues into isolated 
tanks, from which they can be withdrawn and returned to the general 
circulation only by the payment of appropriations and the purchase of 
bonds. Hence the question ‘‘ Will not Mr. Foucer, if he remain in 
the Treasury, keep money easy until after the New York election ?’’ 
which Mr. FOLGER answers affirmatively. A great mass of business is 
at the mercy of the Treasury, and nothing prevents wholesale disaster, 
at times, except the rapid dispersion of the surplus from the vaults of 
the sub-treasuries. Zhe Advertiser does well to call attention to the 
discussion of this subject in Mr. CoLWELL’s ‘‘ Ways and Means of Pay- 
ment,’’ published shortly before the war. We may add that Mr. Cor- 
WELL supplemented that discussion in a pamphlet published during the 
war, in which he showed that some of his predictions of mischief from 
the present system had been fulfilled. Were he now living, he might 
have said much more of what has happened to confirm his censures. 


THERE is not much of news printed in the Northern newspapers from 
the campaigns in the South, though in some States the contests have 
many features of interest. Some ‘‘collisions’’ are reported, and one 
in the up-country of South Carolina was as usual due—according to the 
local report !—to the aggressive violence of the negroes, 
were the only ones who suffered in the encounter. This is an old story, 
and we do not like to hear of it. But, asa rule, 
quiet canvass in the South, and little disturbance of the peace. 


who as usual 


there seems to be a 





Mr. SHERMAN has been remarking the unmistakable disposition of 
intelligent Irish voters in Ohio and elsewhere, to break with the Demo- 
cratic party, as that which favors Free Trade, and therefore tries to 
bring about in America those disastrous results which Free Trade has 
effected in Ireland. There has been a good deal of thought and dis- 
cussion on this matter among Irish-Americans during the last ten years, 


more indeed than appears on the surface. The Irish Nationalist leaders 
are strongly Protectionists in feeling, and they were about to start a 
weekly newspaper in Dublin to advocate that view, when the Land 


League agitation began. And they have no idea of supporting by their 








votes a policy which has ruined-one of the two countries they are inter 
ested in, and which would go far to ruin the other. 

The Evening Post remarks, with much simplicity, that Free Trade 
cannot have ruined Ireland, since England did not adopt Free Trade 
until 1846. This, from a paper which has an Irish-American editor ! 
Free Trade between England and Ireland began with the Union. It 
followed a period of fifteen years in which Ireland had been living under a 
Protective Tariff. Lord CLare, she Irish Free Trader of that time, tells us 
that in those years Ireland made greater advances in manufactures, 
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agriculture and commerce than any other country of Europe. What 
kind of advance she has made since, Mr,Gopxin knows as well as any- 
one. He isan Irish-American who has a sincere interest in both coun- 
tries. But he is laboring to establish in the country of his adoption the 
very policy which effected the ruin of the country of his birth. 





Tue Tariff Commission has been extending its tour to the South, 
and has been hearing the business people of Chattanooga, Savannah, 
Charleston, and Wilmington. Two elements appear before it. The 
old South, with the exception of the sugar and cotton planters, think 
they would like to try Free Trade. What it would do for them, they have 
a kind of notion, but one very wide of the truth. The new South, the 
people who are building up the waste places by introducing diversified 
industry, prefer a Protective Tariff. It is conceded that when a South- 
erner begins to smelt iron or spin cotton, he is lost to the Free 
Traders. Georgia never was a Free Trade State, and is not such to-day. 

One Southern druggist appeared to protest against the restoration 
of the duty on quinine. He said it had cheapened the drug to both 
the retailer and the consumer. Of the former we have no doubt. All 
the less honorable druggists, who have been filling prescriptions with 
English and French preparations of half or two-thirds the standard po- 
tency, are eager to keep the duty off. But we shall need better assur- 
ance than their word, before we believe that the consumer gets even as 
much curative energy for his money as before. And as American qui- 
nine is as dear as ever, this druggist cannot have been supplying that to 
his customers. 

The Democrats of Colorado denounce the Tariff Commission as ‘‘a 
packed Commission.’’ The term they use applies only to juries. 
Every commission and every committee in the country is packed, ¢. ¢., 
is made up with express reference to the opinions of its members. Had 
they complained that the Commission contains only Protectionists, 
they would have been within their right. 





Mr. Jay GOULD, not content with giving away nominations to 
Governorships, is trying to secure a monopoly of the business of supply- 
ing the country with news. Three of the seven newspapers which make 
up the New York Associated Press, the most important news-collecting 
agency in the country, are already in his control. The fourth shows 
signs of compliance, and is not to be trusted. Mr. GouLp wants the 
Association to dismiss its agents and employ those of his Western Union 
instead. Under such an arrangement, despatches would be supervised 
as carefully as at Alexandria during the recent war. Nothing that 
would be unsuitable for Mr. GouLp’s operations on Wall Street would 
be allowed to find access to the leading dailies. As a result, they would 
lose all public confidence and be regarded as his channels for the 
publication of such intelligence as would suit his speculations. 

It is not surprising that Zhe Times, The Herald and The Post 
resist the proposal with an energy which assures its defeat. 





THE dissatisfaction in the Republican party of New York is so 
visible, that even a believer in ‘‘ practical politics’’ only cannot fail to 
observe it. Some of the ablest Republican newspapers give expression 
to nothing but unalloyed disgust at the results reached by the Saratoga 
Convention, and the methods by which they were reached. There are 
no signs of a bolt from the nomination, but unless the Administration 
can work miracles, there will be a vast amount of staying at home next 
November. 

Some Republicans, like Mr. Evarts, reason that when once a can- 
didate has been chosen, by whatever means, the only question left is 
his personal fitness for the place to which he is nominated. That sort 
of reasoning will not go down in Pennsylvania. The Independents are 
conducting no personal canvass against Mr. BEaveR. They do not deny 
his many excellences of character. But they do say that one of the 
worst political crimes is for a man to lend his personal repute for religion 
and probity, to advance the plans of unworthy political schemers. It 
is just this that constitutes the parallel in the situation in the two States. 
Mr. FOLGER is better fitted to be Governor than is Mr. BEAVER. But he 
betrayed the cause of righteousness when he accepted a nomination at 
the hands of such men, and after the use of such means to secure it. 
There are no worse mischief-makers than the good men who allow worldly 





ambition to bring them into alliance with such characters as DonALD 
CaMERON and Jay GouLp. 





“‘ In a great house,’’ says the Apostle Paul, ‘‘ there are not only ves- 
sels of gold and silver, but also of wood and earth ; some to honor and 
some to dishonor.’’ Our Stalwart friends are equally well furnished. 
They have highly respectable and moral Beavers and FouGErs to take 
nominations, which may enlist the votes of the good people and the 
church members’ And they have ‘‘ vessels unto dishonor,’’ like Mr. 
STEPHEN B. FRENCH, who can sit in State Committees with forged cre- 
dentials, and thus give to their own faction the organization of State 
Conventions. And they have handy politicians like Mr. B. PLatr Car- 
PENTER, who will sell the vote of a county delegation for a subordinate 
place on the ticket. The two votes needed to secure a Stalwart majority 
in committee were secured by forged proxies. Mr. FRENCH personated 
Judge RoserTSON on the strength of a telegram which never went over 
the line ; Mr. WILLIAM J. MonTANYE took Judge A. P. SmiTu’s seat 
on the strength of a telegram sent in Mr. SmirH’s name, but never seen 
by him. Both Mr. FrENcH and Mr. MontTanyE are members of the 
new State Committee, in which the Stalwarts have twenty-one of the 
twenty-eight members. These disclosures, and the manifest dicker with 
Mr. CARPENTER for the second place on the ticket, have not helped Mr. 
FoLGER’s prospects. ; 





Nor are his prospects made brighter by the action of the Democrats 
at Syracuse. At last the long-continued breach between Mr. KELLY and 
‘the regular Democrats has been healed, and a composite delegation ad- 
mitted to the Convention from New York city. We do not think this 
was a wise step. We believe the Convention owed it to the County 
Democracy to admit no other delegation. And we think that they put 
a premium upon political demagoguery in coming to any terms with such 
a leader as JoHN KELLy. But all that is their own affair, and they have 
preferred the prospect of an early victory to that of the regeneration of 
their party. . 

Mr. CLEVELAND, of Buffalo, their candidate for the Governorship, 
is quite unknown outside the State. But he is, perhaps, the best choice 
that could have been made. He is far removed from the dissensions 
which distract the party in the metropolis. He is best known in the 
part of the State where the Democrats most need the help which his 
personal standing gives. And he seems to be a man of unexceptionable 
character. Above all, he is acceptable to the Anti-Monopolists, who 
accept none of the Republican nominations, but that for Congressman- 
at-large. 





Ir may be stated, by authority, that Mr. Lear, Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania under Governor HarTRANFT, and the President of the 
Harrisburg Convention of May roth, which nominated General BEAVER, 
has determined that he will not support the latter gentleman for Gov- 
ernor. He takes the ground that the open and flagrant violations, by 
General BEAVER and the managers of his canvass, of the platform of 
principles adopted by the convention, is an explicit breach of good faith 
to the Republicans of the State, and that they have a right to consider 
themselves released from any obligation to support candidates who thus 
repudiate its platform. It comes to this, in his opinion—that the naked 
question now presented to the people of Pennsylvania is whether they 
will or will not vote to endorse as to the past, and maintain as to the 
future, the political Boss-ship of Senator CAMERON, and upon this issue 
he cannot give his voice and vote in the affirmative. 

In what manner Mr. Lear will make his views known is not yet an- 
nounced, but that he will do so in some public and distinct manner we 
take for granted. His action is more manly than that of hundreds of 
other influential men who think as he does, but do not avow themselves. 
In such acontest as this, the open and direct course is the only tolerable 
one. It need hardly be said that Mr. Lear’s argument is entirely un- 
answerable ; the Harrisburg platform was never adopted in good faith 
by the Stalwart managers, and they have kicked and spat upon it from 
the day they saw it adopted. To vote for Mr. CAMERON’s “‘slate,’’ as 
representative of the Harrisburg resolutions, would be wonderful folly. 





Nons of the distinguished Republicans from other States, announced 
from time to time as about to join in urging Mr. Cammron’s endorse- 
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ment in Pennsylvania, have yet taken the stump here. Senator Ep- 
MUNDS and Senator HARRISON have, in fact, written to Mr. Cooper, de- 
clining to come at all,—the former assigning one reason, and the latter 
another. That either of them, but especially Mr. HARRISON, should 
think of coming to help persuade the people of Pennsylvania to make 
their bed anew in the mire of Boss control would be a mon- 
strous presumption. Whether Senators HAWLEY, Frye and SHERMAN, 
and Messrs. Foster and Kasson have yet written to decline, or not, 
has not been made public, but it is to be expected that they will follow 
the example of Epmunps and Harrison. Senator EUGENE HALE, it is 
stated, is announced to speak for General BEAVER at Chambersburg, the 
home of Mr. Stewart. Probably this is a slander on Mr. Hate; it 
certainly should be a surprise to see him, the neighbor and friend of 
Mr. BLaINE, coming here to attack one who labored earnestly in 1876 
and in 1880 for Mr. BLAINE’snomination. However, in the absence of 
speakers from outside, Mr. CAMERON’s cause is most indifferently argued 
before the Pennsylvania jury, and needs assistance. General BEAVER’S 
deficiencies as an orator are painful, even to his best friends, and Mr. 
Brosius, in such a case, his convictions and previous deliverances being 
on the other side, is much given to airy rhetoric, and very little to 
straightforward logic. The intellect of the State is against the Cam- 
ERON ‘‘ machine,”’ as it ought to be, and a very beggarly array of 
speakers is all that can be found to support the efforts which General 
BEAVER and his colleagues are making in their own behalf. Mr. Cam- 
ERON’S followers have not been trained either to think or to speak ; their 
duties have been confined to the simple line of taking and obeying 
Boss ‘‘orders.’’ Still, we should think he ought to get some help. 
Where is Senator Manone, of Virginia, and ex-Senator JouNn J. Part- 
TERSON, formerly of South Carolina? And why should’nt Hussey 
come? 





GENERAL BEAVER is to make a speech in Philadelphia, this evening, 
and, to give support to his failing cause, Judge KELLEY is announced to 
be present and speak at the meeting. We are sorry to see this use of 
Judge KELLEy’s name. Why was not Mr. Harmer pressed into the 
service, or Mr. O'NEILL, or General BINGHAM? ‘The announcement, 
however, is carefully made that, while General BEaveER “ will speak on 
State issues,’’ Judge KeLiey ‘will speak on Tariff, Revenue, and In- 
dustrial Questions,’’ and this is a very proper division of the topics. 
Perhaps, in the State issues, General BEAVER will explain why, after 
professing a desire to discuss them with Mr. Stewart, he has made no 
reply to the latter’s polite invitation for a joint debate. 





Tue arrest of Major Puiprs at Hamilton, in Canada, undoubtedly 
will result in his extradition to our own authorities. The Canadian 
Government always has shown a laudable promptness in sending back 
such people. It has no idea of making the Dominion a refuge and 
asylum for American rascals. It gets quite enough of the sort that no 
extradition will reach, and no doubt is well content to know that Mr. 
Puipps’s forgeries of receipts for city warrants bring him within the 
scope of the treaty. 

It is very evident that there are people in Philadelphia who are 
anxious that he should not be brought back, and that this anxiety is so 
great as to lead to a plentiful outlay of money in retaining Canadian 
counsel in his behalf. It is well ascertained that he had little or no 
money when he ran off, and that he speaks of himself as a scape-goat 
who has been sacrificed for other people’s sins. This does not at all 
diminish the anxiety felt by honest men to see Mr. PHipps once more 
among us, and to give him the opportuuity to explain these enigtnatic 
utterances. It is to be hoped that he will be given the opportunity to 
do so before the first Tuesday of November. 





WE have been experiencing, in our Eastern States, one of those 
wholesale and devastating floods, which occur so often on the other 
side of the Allegheny mountains. The loss of life has been very small, 
but the destruction of property probably will amount to hundreds of 
millions, that of canals, railroads and water-powers being the worst. 

The general break-down of the old railroad line to New York, in the 
vicinity of Pennypack Creek, compelled the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
make an arrangement with the Reading, by which its express trains were 


sent to New York on the Bound Brook route. This shows on the part 
of the latter corporation a sense of duty to the travelling public which 
does it honor, and which stands in sharp contrast to the exclusion of its 
trains last year from the connecting railroad in West Philadelphia. In 
one respect, it will derive a permanent advantage from the transaction. 
A great body of travellers who always take the old road, will have seen 
the beautiful country and the well-constructed road which form the 
attractions of the Bound Brook route, and will have observed the con- 
trast between this and the dreary swamps on the old line. 





Mr. WHITTIER elsewhere records his views concerning the intended 
celebration of the Pennsylvania Bi-Centenary. What he says is much 
as THE AMERICAN has said, at different times, and it is, therefore, a very 
welcome word of endorsement from one of so high authority. Mr. 
WHITTIER’s intimacy with Pennsylvania has always been close. He 
made his home here, for some time, in his early manhood, and some of 
his finest verses relate to Pennsylvania subjects. His idea as to what 
would be consistent with the fitness of things, at this time, is entitled to 
high respect. 

At the same time that we thus print the views of so valued a friend, 
and reiterate that our own have not changed, we content ourselves with 
placing the objections on the record. The Committee of Arrangements 
are pushing ahead, with apparent energy, and we do not desire to make 
a factious opposition to their work. They have not been well supported, 
we infer from various circumstances, and this fact has been due, in part 
at least, to the fact that they have failed to meet the views of many as 
to the proper form of a celebration. That a much wider and more 
general support might have been had, if the character of the programme 
had been more suitable to the occasion, we do not doubt. 





THE use of Sir WALTER Scott’s works in the public schools is up 
for discussion, both in Canada and in England. In Ottawa, the influ- 
ence of the Catholic hierarchy has sufficed to exclude ‘‘ Marmion ’’ from 
the schools of the province. In Liverpool, in spite of the same influ- 
ences, the use of ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’ as a text-book for reading has been sanc- 
tioned by the School Board. In both cases, it was alleged that Scott 
had misrepresented the Roman Catholic Church. In ‘‘ Marmion ’’ he 
makes one of his characters speak of ‘‘ bloody Rome.’’ In ‘‘ Ivanhoe’”’ 
the attitude of the Church towards such questions as the persecution of 
the Jews is depicted, in terms which are the reverse of complimentary. 

It is curious, however, that Scorr should be the object of criticism 
such as this. He is the chief English representative of Romanticism, 
and no intellectual movement since the Reformation has done so much 
to rehabilitate the Roman Catholic Church in Protestant eyes. His in- 
fluence has been all in that direction. Presbyterian though he was, he 
had a very warm side for the Catholic as well as for the Episcopal 
Church ; and it is quite characteristic of him that those who listened to 
the broken utterances of his deathbed, heard the old Scotch psalms, 
the collects of the Prayer-book, and the ‘‘ Dies /re’’ blending together 
on his lips. His literary vogue was a great help to the success of the 
Oxford movement, and he did much to familiarize the reading world 
with medizval and Roman Catholic ideas. 





THERE is now a most interesting subject for study in the probable 
disposition of our wheat crop. It is agreed that it is very large. The 
estimate of the Agricultural Bureau, 525 millions of bushels, is probably 
nearly enough correct. But the consumption of the country, not here- 
tofore exceeding 280 millions of bushels, can hardly be placed, now, at 
more than 300 millions, and this leaves us 225 millions of surplus. 
How much of it can we sell abroad? The demand of Europe, west 
of Germany and Austro-Hungary, is considered to be not more than 
125 million bushels, and we must compete in its markets with the 
wheat from Russia, Egypt, and India. Our consul at Gibraltar (in 
some notes published in the State Department’s report for August) 
writes that : 

The importation of wheat from Northern India, referred to in my former reports, 
has considerably increased of late, and it would have been still greater had Spain 
opened her ports to the free importation of cereals from abroad, as was at one time 
fully expected. The importation of wheat raised by the cheap labor of India into Eu- 





rope, by steamships through the Suez Canal, has become a novel competition against 
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the American farmer and Russia, in supplying European markets with wheat; and it 
must naturally exercise an influence over prices in every quarter where even a moment- 
ary demand may arise for foreign supplies. 

These are suggestions and statements worth our notice. Northern 
India has an immense area suitable for the production of wheat, and it 
is not surprising that its export should be increasing. How much of 
our crop, then, can we sell to Western Europe? If we should supply 
the whole anticipated demand there, it would still leave us 100 millions 
of bushels on hand. 





‘* Ten thousand troops will be needed as a permanent garrison in 
Egypt.’’ That does not seem to promise the speedy evacuation of the 
country. In truth, there is only one policy which will make evacuation 
safe. It is to give the Egyptians just what they fought for. Let Eng- 
land abolish the Control, and sanction the reduction of the principal of 
the debt to the exact amount received, and of the interest on that 
amount to six per cent. Let her leave the foreign office-holders and 
the budget to be disposed of as the native authorities please. Let her 
set up such a military and naval control of the Canal as she thinks 
necessary for the safety of India ; and let her give notice that any attempt 
to get rid of Khedive Tewrix, or to deprive him of his proper place in 
the government of the country, will lead to a new intervention. This 
done, she may leave the country to itself, with the assurance that her 
peaceful influence with the people, as well as with their sovereign, will 
out-weigh that of all the other powers, and that England in six months 
will be as popular in Egypt as she now is hated. 





EuROPEANS generally are getting to the bottom facts as regards the 
Panama Canal. One is that little or nothing has been done towards its 
construction. Another is that the negroes and Chinese, employed to 
clear the ground and carry on the excavations, are dying like sheep, of 
malarious fevers. Yet another is that if the Canal were built, it would be 
destroyed in ten minutes by such an earthquake as early in this month 
destroyed the Panama Railroad, just after M. pr Lessep’s Canal 
Company had bought it. 

The truth is, that the difficulties of cutting a canal through the Isth- 
mus are insuperable, and bear no sort of relation to the difficulties over- 
come at Suez. It requires a cut of three hundred and fifty feet in depth 
through the solid rocks of the Cordilleras Mountains. It runs close to a 
river, which in the rainy season delivers a body of water sufficient to 
wash the whole works into the sea. It requires a channel through ‘‘a 
swamp to which Chat Moss was solid ground.’’ And it lies in a coun- 
try subject to earthquakes of extreme violence and destructive power. 
There is no need for Americans to show any jealousy of the undertaking. 
The only thing for us to do is to put into it no money that we are not 
anxious to get rid of. 





It appears that the work of restoration going on at St. Mark’s, in 
Venice, is by no means the reckless vandalism which some Englishmen 
had declared it to be. The foundations, and a good part of the stone- 
work, were in such a state of decay, that the building must have fallen 
had these not been replaced. Where any of the sculptured stones were 
found unfit to remain, they were replaced by other stones of the same 
kind, and carved in exact fac-simile, the style and delicacy of the 
originals being reproduced in a manner highly creditable to those who 
have charge of the work. 


(See Mews Summary, page 397.) 








SIGNALS OF WARNING. 
T° prudent men there have been observable, for months, signs of 
warning in the business situation. Lately they have increased in 
number, and have become more serious in character. It is time to pay 
regard to them. 

The tightening of money is but a symptom. In the speculative 
circles it attracts notice and receives attention, on its own account, but 
it is important to the country generally, mainly because it indicates 
other facts. It must be taken into consideration in connection with 
them. If we compare the situation now with that of the summer of 
1873, it will be a painful surprise, perhaps, to see in how many 
particulars there is a correspondence. One particular must be especi- 





ally marked. The building of railroads had then been very great. It 
was in advance of the immediate needs of the country, and far ahead 
of possible profits. But the recent building of railroads has been the 
greatest ever known, and so far this year is ahead of last. The con- 
struction of 1881 was 9,358 miles, and this, with the expenditure on 
old lines, represented a capital put into railroads of $350,000,000. 
Now this construction of new lines was about 2,000 miles in excess of 
that in 1871, the greatest railroad year preceding the panic of 1873. 
What is to be inferred from this? What is to be thought when we con- 
sider the still greater activity in construction now existing? 

If the railroads on which this vast capital is laid out were all sure of 
a prompt share of business, and therefore a return of dividend, the case 
would be different. But they are not; many are built on faith, some on 
hope, and nearly all on ‘‘ the prospects of the future.’’ It is our habit 
in this country—perhaps it may be the only available method—to build 
our railways in anticipation of business needs—to open up the country 
with them, and let their business gather afterward. 

Now, we are already warned from London that we cannot borrow 
there the money to build these railroads. That is to say, we cannot 
borrow it on the security of the railroads themselves. Says the Pa// 
Mall Gazette, in a recent article : 

- Americans are in debt abroad, and have mortgaged all available means at home; yet 
they expect to go on sinking capital in unprofitable railroads next year and the next, as 
they have done last year and this, without inconvenience to their credit. We do not 
think this possible, and the growing anxiety manifested to place the bonds of new roads 
in this market is additional proof that it is not possible. A statement has lately been 
made to the effect that sales of securities here have helped to turn the exchanges, but 
that is not the truth. In order te hold the unsalable new securities at home the old 
good securities are being pawned here in considerable’amounts, and command is in 
this way obtained of our money. But notwithstanding that, the situation is essentially 
the same. Some day the new securities must be sold, or the Americans will find 
themselves short of the necessary capital for their ordinary everyday business require- 
ments; and if the sale cannot be effected on paying terms a “crisis” will develop 
itself. 

There is no poetry in these statements. But that there is truth in 
them is beyond question. Even if we allow for a measure of over- 
statement—though there is no reason that we see for doing so—they are 
still of the highest importance. We have, in fact, pretty completely 
exhausted the present stock of foreign faith in our new railways. As is 
said above, we may get money for them by selling government bonds 
abroad, and keeping railroad bonds at home, but that is a financial 
transaction for which few American capitalists have much inclination. 

If we cannot borrow, what can we sell? We must face some un- 
pleasant facts concerning our foreign trade. In the year past, although 
our exports diminished, our imports increased. Of corn there was little 
to spare, of wheat we had but a moderate surplus, which we held at 
prices above the foreign market, and in provisions there was no over 
supply. Yet, though the exports ran down, our purchases of foreign 
goods increased. All this is well known. The figures have been given, 
month by month, in these columns. 

To recover the lost ground of the last year as respects our foreign 
trade will take all the resources now at command. We havea very large 
wheat crop, but no more than fair to good yields of any other crop that 
is salable abroad. The harvests of England are better than for several 
years past. Indian wheat-growers are greatly increasing their shipments 
to Liverpool. The war in Egypt did not materially interfere with the 
crops of that country. What sort of a market, then, are we to have for 
our wheat, after all? How much of it can we sell in the markets of 
Western Europe? ‘That the price must be comparatively low, is quite 
apparent. At the beginning of October, last year, the quotation for 
No. 2 wheat, in Philadelphia, was $1.51 per bushel ; on Wednesday of 
the present week it was $1.04. If, at such rates, we could sell 150 mil- 
lions of bushels abroad, it would bring us little more money than 100 
millions of bushels did last year. In corn there is less difference on 
present sales, the bulk of the new crop not yet being available. But 
what is thought as to prices may be seen by comparing markets a 
year ago and now. On October 3d, 1881, the price of yellow corn in 
Philadelphia, for delivery that month, was 76 cents, but for delivery in 
December it was 81 cents, showing the upward movement that was ex- 
pected. But on September 27th, just past, the price for the day was 
71@74 cents, and for delivery in December, 57 cents! So that when 
the corn crop is all available, a little over sixty days hence, it is 
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expected that it will be worth just a little more than two-thirds of last 
year’s price—which is about the same case as wheat shows. 

We may quote a few more lines from the London journal already 
cited. It says: 

The States are so deeply in our debt that it takes the profits of a very large part of 
their sales to us to enable them to pay their way and live. And there is at present 
every prospect that the coming winter will not be a good one for the holders of United 
States grain—not good, that is to say, in enabling them to get high prices. They will 
have to sell much in order to pay their way; and, compensated though the nation at 
large may to some extent be by better prices for cotton, this, coupled with the fact that 
American indebtedness to us is in several ways greater now than it was a year ago, may 
well make the coming winter a ticklish time. 

The pleasantness of prophesying smooth things is beyond question. 
But its wisdom is quite another matter, except in cases where it is justi- 
fied by the facts. The hard facts now are that we have overbuilt un- 
productive railways, that our credit is strained, that the course of 
foreign trade has seriously changed for the worse, that whatever 
breadstuffs we can market must be sold low, and that in spite of all 
this the incoming of foreign goods is enormous. To have tight money 
at such a time may indeed tend to make things ‘‘ ticklish.’’ 


THE EGYPTIAN PLAGUES. 

E have observed in the English newspapers a disposition to deny 
that the war just concluded in Egypt was undertaken in support 
of the interests of the foreign holders of Egyptian bonds. Some of 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S expressions in regard to the war have been quoted in 
support of this position ; and it is hinted that the result of the war may 
be a release of the Fe//ahin from burdens of taxation in payment of the 

exorbitant interest now extracted from the country. 

Should this be so, Egypt will have less reason to regret her defeat, 
than she might have had to regret her failure to fight. Before the war, 
she was a country controlled and governed by the representatives of the 
bondholders. If the display of national spirit made during her ineffect- 
ual revolt has convinced Europe that the Egyptian must be regarded as 
something more than a tax-payer, then ARABI Pasha has not lived in 
vain. But, after all, history is history, and England cannot be acquit- 
ted of having drifted into this war, as the final step in a long series of 
bullyings, which were undertaken in the interest of the most rapacious 
set of usurers that ever disgraced the human name. 

The story of the Debt and the Control is at last before the public in 
an official and indisputable form. It is told to the world by an Anglo- 
Indian, who had studied the methods of England’s satraps in another 
field. Mr. J. Seymour Keay, in his pamphlet ‘‘ Spoiling of the Egyp- 
tians, a Tale of Shame told from the British Blue Books’’ (New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons), uses none but official sources for the basis of his 
narrative, adding only such running comments as will enable the reader 
to appreciate the force of his quotations. It is Sich a story as has 
already called down upon his head a good deal of objurgation. He is 
told that he is wanting in patriotic feeling ; that his whole account of 
the matter must be wrong, since it differs from that given by Mr. 
GOscHEN and Mr. Rivers Witson,—both paid agents of the foreign 
bondholders, let the reader note,—and that he should be ashamed of 
himself for putting forth such an indictment when his country is at war. 
Mr. Keay no doubt can rest on the approval of his conscience in this 
matter, and also on the approval of those who love justice and mercy, 
and hate to see the weak trampled under the feet of the strong. His 
pamphlet is the Epilogue to the Tragedy of Egypt, and it may render 
good service in these days, when England is making up her mind what 
to do with her victory. 

The pamphlet is divided into two chapters, which might have been 
headed ‘‘I. Khedive IsmaEL,’’ and ‘‘II. Khedive Tewrtx.’’ These 
cover the history of Egypt since 1876, with preliminary notices extend- 
ing back to 1862. The whole effect of the first chapter is rather to re- 
habilitate the ex-Khedive. It would be less so if the story of 1862-76 


were told more fully, and the way in which IsMaEL managed to burden | 
his small and poor province with $455,000,000 of debt were explained. | 


For, be it remembered, that of this sum only the $80,000,000 laid out | 
| of the foreign debt, should be voted by the very deliberative assembly 


on the Suez Canal exists in any tangible shape in Egypt. Of the rest, 
a very large slice is accumulated, unpaid interest, at rates varying from 
twelve to twenty-six per cent. Another very large slice is the difference 
between the nominal principal of the loans and the sums actually ad- 








vanced at these rates by the Shylocks of London and Paris. But after 
both these slices and the eighty millions have been deducted, there re- 
mains a large sum actually furnished to IsMaEL and not accounted for. 
The public works, besides the canal, constructed in Egypt, were paid 
for from the ordinary revenue of the country. What became of the 
rest ? 

At any rate, since Mr. GoscHen landed in Egypt in 1876, the 
history of Egypt has been the history of that debt. Asa great deal has 
been made of the authority of this ex-Cabinet Minister, it is as well to 
say that he was the negotiator of two of those usurious loans, and is up 
to the eyes in ‘‘ Egyptians.’’ Throughout the whole story, his states- 
manship has been a constant pressure to secure the ‘‘ pound of flesh.”’ 
Other official and unofficial commissioners speak at times with some 
compassion for the suffering peasants. The Right Hon. Georcg J. 
GOscHEN has no thought but for the bondholders. Before starting on 
his errand as deputy of these worthies, he got Lord Dersy to order the 
Consul-General to support his demands. When an influential Minister 
in Egypt stood in the way and ‘refused to treat with him,’’ he was 
condemned without a hearing on trumped-up charges, and banished to 
the White Nile, 7.¢., to his grave—which event, say the despatches, 
‘* greatly improved the chances’’ of Mr. GoscHEN’s success. When 
threats of resistance to the claims of the bondholders came from other 
quarters, Mr. GoscHEN threatened the ‘‘ruin’’ of the country. 

So the tragedy opened, and so for three years it proceeded. The prin- 
cipal actors were: (1) The weak, ineffectual, but not unpatriotic Khe- 
dive, struggling for the peasants according to his capacity, stript of 
power at every step by foreign interference, and yet held responsible 
for everything that happened, and insulted and bullied every month by 
foreign agents ; (2) The British and French Consuls-General, abandon- 
ing the duties assigned them by public law to become the agents of the 
Bourse and the Exchange, overriding the laws and institutions of the 
country, and applauding everything that seemed to weaken the authority 
of the legitimate ruler; (3) official agents of the bondholders, in some 
cases officers of the English Government on leave of absence without 
salary, assuming the control of taxation and expenditure, exacting 
forced labor under the lash, raising rents and taxes to a figure before 
unknown, reducing every department of the government to inefficiency 
by wholesale dismissals, and putting on the pressure to get each quarter 
the seven-tenths of the revenue needed to pay the interest on the debt ; 
and (4) a struggling mass of Fe//ahin, groaning but unresisting, selling 
their cattle and running into debt to meet the demands for taxes years 
in advance. 

So it went on until 1879, when TEwrik was thrust by the English 
Foreign office and the Sultan into his father’s place, as likely to prove 
a more complacent tool, because IsMaEL had refused to confer a financial 
dictatorship on the bondholders’ agents, and because he had shown his 
power over the people in saving Mr. Rivers WILSON from a Cairo mob! 
The actors in the second half of the tragedy have changed somewhat. The 
Consuls-General have not to bully the new Khedive ; they can keep their 
insults and threats for any Egyptian who shows discontent, and can use 
their energies to stiffen his spinal column *gainst all such. The Fed/ahin 
have changed the most. Under the stimulus of Arabi Bey’s influence, 
they pluck up a spirit and begin to talk of their national rights. While 
every English representative denied the fact, it was seen by all im- 
partial observers—by our own Consul-General Wotr, for instance— 
that the people of all classes and creeds were drawing together for the 
resistance which culminated in war. 

But, be it noticed here, that the Control was not established by any 
international agreement between either Turkey or Egypt and the West- 
ern powers. Neither the Sultan nor the Khedive ever signed any agree- 
ment for the establishment of such a system. It was established in 
Egypt by a decree of the Khedive,—an act not of international but of 
municipal law. The plea, therefore, that ARABI’s programme was inad- 
missible, because it violated international engagements, was a falsehood. 
He proposed nothing inconsistent with international obligations. He 

simply asked that so much of the budget as did not relate to the service 


whose erection was part of the settlement forced on Egypt in 1879. On 
that issue England went to war, as Mr. Keay shows. And that issue 
was held vital by the English agents in Egypt, because it might have 
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led to the dismissal of a part of the army of English and French offi- 
cials, whose salaries two years ago amounted to £373,000 a year. ARABI 
Pasha was no more than the scape-goat of the policy which has devas- 
tated the country. 

Great claims have been put forward as to the excellence of the Con- 
trol’s administration of Egyptian finance. Let us see to what this 
amounts. A reduction of the interest on the debt to nominally eight 
per cent. was effected by an International Commission of Liquidation. 
Four per cent. under such an international guarantee would have been 
ample. The rate actually assigned is at least sixteen per cent. upon the 
sums really advanced. But the native creditors of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment got nothing. No estates seized by IsMAEL went back to their 
owners. They already had become the property of the bondholders, 
not of the plundered Fe//ahin. The great mass of claims sanctioned by 
the mixed courts were ignored. Millions of taxes had been paid in ad- 
vance on the pledge of a release from half the land-tax after 1886. The 
Control abolished this exemption and compensated these land-owners 
by an annual grant amounting to one per cent. on the principal. One 
per cent. for natives; sixteen per cent. for the foreigner! Of the 
shoals of foreigners living in Egypt, and from the plunder of Egypt, not 
one was required to contribute a piastre to the revenue. And the taxes 
were collected still ‘‘ under pressure,’’ as the British Consul-General re- 
ports. Elsewhere he explains that ‘‘the whip and the bastinado are 
the necessary concomitants of every demand for the payment of taxes,”’ 
and that very few are imprisoned for not paying, ‘‘the use of the whip 
being found more expeditious.and effective.’ 

But there is no need to reproduce the loathsome details of the Con- 
trol’s rule. It is enough that the Egyptians, the least warlike people 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, rose as one man against it. It is 
useless for rulers to plead at the bar of history against an indictment 
framed by a whole people. That is final and unanswerable. And, as 
even the British correspondent now admits, the Egyptians are unani- 
mous in their detestation of the Control. 

But it is said ‘‘Arapi Pasha and his party are humbugs. They talk 
nationality to catch the sentimentalists, but they are all the while Mos- 
lems, who do not and cannot believe in nationality.’’ There is truth in 
this specious argument. No consistent Moslem can be patriotic or have 
any belief in national right. Just as the Bible is the text-book of na- 
tionality, so the Koran is the text-book of Imperialism. But the rise 
of intense national feeling, and the recurrence of patriotic spirit, con- 
stitute some of the most uniform phenomena of Moslem history. Human 
nature is too strong for the Koran. The patriotic Moslem is better, 
broader, more human than his creed. And if the way out of this hard, 
rigid, narrow and inhuman religion is ever to be found for the people of 
Western Asia, it will be by this gate of national feeling. Is it, then, 
for Christian nations to repress such feelings, even by a word, much 
more by shot and shell ? 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE Keltic population of Scotland have not always been in favor of 
‘‘improvements.’’ Like our own aborigines they thought that 
‘the advance of civilization ’’ destroyed the very foundations of their 
wilder living. It must, therefore, have been all the more gratifying to 
FARQUHARSON of Invercauld, when lately he was presented by his tenants 
with his portrait, the eldest one of them making a most affectionate 
speech in referring to the relations which had subsisted between them, 
for few estates can point to greater improvements. The late INVERCAULD 
planted eighteen million trees, and opened up a vast wild district by 
miles of road. His is the nearest gentleman’s seat to Balmoral, and 
Queen Vicroria has no more loyal subject to-day than the representa- 
tive of the chief who, in the last century, plotted the destruction of the 
House of Hanover, in the same old hall where its present head and 
her family have so often been guests. Few people have any idea of the 
extent to which Scottish and North of England gentry suffered in 1715 
and 1745. For two years after the former date, the assize records are 
full of the trials of gentlemen who, in dozens of cases, were sent to the 
gallows, but the writers of history have merely recorded the names of a 
few leading characters, wherein the number of persons of position who 
suffered were as twenty to one compared with those in the Irish rising of 
1798, of whom so much more has been said. Yet, with all this, there 
is to-day no nook or corner of the Queen’s dominions where she is safer 
than in her Scotch home, no section of her one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion subjects more devoted to her than the Highlanders. Dickens tells 
us that, had Sir Leicester Dedlock ‘found himself in a position ex- 
pressive of a Dedlock at a disadvantage,’’ his natural impulse would 





have been to say ‘‘send for Mrs. Rounsewell’’—the housekeeper at 
Chesney Wold. On the same principle, Queen Victoria, should she 
feel her empire crumbling, would, we rest assured, say, ‘‘take me to 
Balmoral,’’ just as the Emperor of Austria would, under like circum- 
stances, retreat to the protection of his faithful Tyzolese. 





WHILE there is to-day a Henry Sr. Jon, Viscount BoLINGBROKE, 
he is not descended from ¢he BoLINGBROKE, but from a son of that 
statesman’s father who, although he committed a murder, was, instead 
of being hanged, raised to a Viscounty by George I., and lived to 
ninety-two, dying but nine years before his famous son. - Bolingbroke 
is a market town in a district of the same name in Lincolnshire, in 
whose castle, now a ruin, Henry IV., hence called Henry of Boling- 
broke, was born. It does not appear that the St. JoHN family had in 
the last century any local connections with the place. 

Their usual residence, from the beginning of the 17th century, was 
in the old Battersea house, close to London, which Sir Joun St. JoHn 
inherited from an uncle. It had forty rooms on each floor. This, 
where Pope wrote a great deal, and BOLINGBROKE died, was pulled down 
for a distillery to occupy the ground, but the ‘‘ Pope’s oak parlor,’’ 
commanding a view of the Thames, long survived the rest. BoLinc- 
BROKE and his second wife (niece of Madame DE MAINTENON) lie in 
Battersea Church, where there is a fine monument to him by RovusiL.iac. 
All traces of BOLINGBROKE are obliterated at Dawley, his farm near 
Uxbridge, London; the Sr. Jouns retain theirancient property of Lydwid 
Tregoze, in Wiltshire, which they have held for several centuries. It 
is a handsome house, in a large and pleasant park, and contains some 
good family pictures. No member of the family has been in the least 
distinguished since the famous Viscount. BOoLINGBROKE’s famous contem- 
porary, Harvey, Earl of Oxford, had a son who left no male issue, and 
whose only daughter married the Duke of Portland. The Earldom ot 
Oxford then devolved on her male cousin, but in 1853 became extinct ; 
but the ancient heritage of the HarLeys, in Herefordshire, is still in 
the possession of a male branch of the family, amply able to support its 
dignity. 





A FRIEND writes us (in correction of a statement in an article in 
THE AMERICAN of last week) that the remains of BENJAMIN WEsT lie in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s, among the Presidents of the Royal Society ot 
Artists, and not in Westminster Abbey. 





A FORTNIGHT ago, reckoning the probable expense of carrying on 
the military operations in Egypt, English journals estimated it at £ 400,- 
ooo a week, without taking into account the charges of the {ndia Con- 
tingent. ‘The Suez Canal dues alone, paid by the English Government 
during August, amounted to £48,000, and this meant about £25,000 
a week, for the month was more than half through before the Canal be- 
gan to be much used. Still, though two millions of dollars a week 
seems a good deal for war purposes, it is no great matter, compared 
with expenditures like those of the United States, twenty years ago. 
In-four years, the public debt alone, exclusive of those receipts from 
taxes which were used for military purposes, rose from go% millions 
of dollars to 2,845 millions. In those 208 weeks the expenditure, as 
represented only by the borrowed money, was at the rate of fourteen 
millions per week. 





THE consumption of opium in China is very great, and probably 
increasing, but, to the dismay of the English, who desire to supply the 
drug from the India fields, the Chinese are raising poppies more and 
more. The English consul at Ichang, China, states, in a recent report, 
the result of a careful inquiry into the question of the respective yields 
of acrop of wheat and acrop of opium. The result of the investiga- 
tion went to show that the opium poppy yielded at least twice as much 
to the cultivator as wheat. Calculated in English quantities, an acre ot 
opium will produce what is worth 153s., whereas an acre of wheat will 
give at best only 75s. To the value of the drug itself, 20s. has to be 
added for the oil capsules and other products, which, however, may be 
set against the extra labor required from opium producers, and the extra 
manure. Other estimates put the yield of both opium and wheat lower, 
but the proportion is the same; and in districts remote from market 
towns, or in hilly country, the advantage of opium over grain is much 
greater, because it costs so much Jess to take to market. No wonder, 
then, that the production of the drug is increasing. The poppy is 
grown now on all sorts of land in China—on hill slopes, terraced fields, 
and paddy and bottom lands. Asrecently as 1872, when Baron Richt- 
hofen reported on the cultivation of the drug, it was grown only on the 
hill lands. : 





It is not to be said, we fear, that anything of much value could have 
been learned from the Mantuans as to the proper method of celebrating 
our impending anniversaries. In connection with the recent appear- 
ance of Mr. Tennyson’s poem ‘‘ To VirciL,”’ it is stated that it was 
written at the request of the Mantua people for the nineteenth centen- 
ary of the poet’s death, which is ascribed to the 21st September, B. C. 19. 
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(He was born at Andes, identified with the modern Pietola, a hamlet 
two miles from Mantua, and, dying at Brundusium, is buried between 
Naples and Puteoli.) The programme of the celebration included some 
features that remind us of what is now proposed in Philadelphia. 
Besides the poem of Mr. TENNyson, there was to be ‘‘a literary com- 
petition,’’ and then a cattle show, horse-racing and pigeon-shooting. 





SoME discussion has been excited by an article contributed by 
Mr. Frank H. CARPENTER to the October number of Zhe Century, 
over the manner in which Mr. LincoLn was nominated for President 
in the Chicago Convention of 1860. Mr. CARPENTER’S article has 
some resemblance to the facts of the case, but errs in several essential 
details, and in the main gives a wrong idea of the whole affair. The 
impression it leaves upon the reader is that it was largely a fortuitous 
result that Mr. LINCOLN was nominated, and Mr. SEwarD was not, but 
that so far as any one person brought it about, it must be ascribed to 
the earnest and almost herculean endeavors of a Mr. PEttis, a 
politician of Crawford county, who was in the Pennsylvania delegation. 
This gentleman, according to Mr. CARPENTER, succeeded in uniting 
Pennsylvania on Mr. LINCOLN as the second choice (after casting a 
solid vote on the first ballot for Mr. CAMERON), and so was the means 
of securing his nomination. 

The facts of the case are quite different. Colonel McCLuRE, now of 
the Philadelphia Zimes, and who was one of the most active counsellors 
of the Pennsylvania delegates at Chicago, gives the history of the Lin- 
COLN nomination in a recent issue of his journal, and agrees substan- 
tially with what is stated by Henry WILson, in his “‘ Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power”’ (Vol. II., p. 692). Mr. SEwarp’s nomination was pre- 
vented by the voices of Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

. These were the ‘‘doubtful States,’’ and the important ones which had 

not voted in 1856 for Fremont. To change them, now, from the 
Democratic to the Republican column would change the national result. 
Furthermore, Indiana and Pennsylvania held October elections for 
Governor, the result of which would affect greatly the November voting. 
Both the Republican candidates for Governor—HeEwnry S. Lang, of In- 
diana, and ANDREw G. CurTIN, of Pennsylvania—were present at the 
Convention, urging with all their strength that SEwaRpD’s nomination 
would make their own success impossible. Mr. Witson’s language is 
that they ‘‘ toiled with unflagging zeal ard resolution to defeat the 
nomination of Mr. S—warp. They appealed to the delegates from the 
strong Republican States to consider ‘success rather than SEWARD.’ 
Their earnest, almost frantic, appeals were not unheeded. . ee 
Colonel McC.ure states the reasons why they thus objected. Both 
Indiana and Pennsylvania— 
—were conservative ; both had a large American element that had to be incorporated 
into the Republican party to give it success, and the American sentiment was im- 
placably hostile to SEwARD because of his support of the division of the school fund 
in New York, and, with the American element alienated, Republican success was im- 
possible. This one fact, presented by CURTIN and LANE, and supported by leading 
Republicans in the other doubtful State of New Jersey, forbade the nomination of 
SEWARD and many of those who would gladly have made him President reluctantly 
abandoned his cause. They knew that Curtin and LANE had no factious hostility to 
SEWARD; that they desired only success for themselves and for the party, and their 
protest was absolutely fatal to SEWARD’s nomination. 

If Mr. SewarD should not be nominated, then who should be? The 
Massachusetts delegation resolved to make this inquiry. They sent a 
committee to the Pennsylvania, Illinoi-, Indiana and*New Jersey dele- 
gations, asking them “‘to present the names of three candidates for 
either of whom those States could be carried ’’ Illinois replied Lincoln 
only ; Indiana declared the same thing ; New Jersey, WiLLIaM L. Day- 
TON ; and Pennsylvania, CAMERON, McLean and Lincoin. ‘‘ Thus,”’ 
says Mr. WiLson, ‘‘ it appeared that three of the four doubtful States 
had practically united on Mr. Lincotn,’’ and, as Mr. McC.urReE says, 
‘* the concentration on Mr. LINCOLN as nearly made itself as it was 
possible:for such a result to be self-created.’’ It was evolved from the 
conditions of the case by the good sense of the members of the con- 
vention, 











THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF THE 
“ ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.”"* 


HE fourteenth volume of this great work of reference begins with 

the word ‘‘ Kaolin’’ and ends with the word ‘‘ Lons-le-Saulnier.’ 
It covers therefore nearly two letters of the alphabet. Taken asa whole, 
this is the greatest work of reference ever published in any language. 
The habit of having encyclopedias written in the publishers’ offices, re- 
ceived a blow from the publication of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana,’’ which employed none but experts. The signs of the new era 
were visible in the eighth of the ‘‘ Britannica,”’ as also in the later vol- 
umes of Ersch and Gruber’s great undertaking, begun in 1824 and not 
yet finished. The employment of expert writers has been carried, in 
this ninth edition, to an extent without precedent in a work of this form. 
More than one article in the present issue constitutes a new era in the 





“The Encyclopedia Britannica. A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and General 
sinbece? Ninth Edition. (American Reprint.) Volume XIV. Philadelphia : 
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history of the science to which it belongs, as did Professor Lotze’s 
article on ‘¢ Vital Force ’’ in ‘‘ Wagner’s Lexicon.’ 

One consequence of this change, is the disposition to treat subjects 
synthetically rather than analytically—to mass into one expert’s article 
a great quantity of details that might have been divided among twenty 
or thirty brief articles. But this has the great advantage that it enables . 
the reader to find the facts he wants in their proper relation to other 
facts ; it saves a great deal of repetition, and when the index appears it 
will make it as easy to find what is wanted in this arrangement as any 
other. In the present volume there are few of these large and compre- 
hensive articles. Land, Law, Light, Logic, and London might be 
specified as the only articles which occupy more than a few pages. 
Mostly the papers are brief, but, with few exceptions, they are quite 
long enough for the proper discussion of their subjects. 

Of the different editions before the public, we can recommend the 
American Reprint as the best. In the first place, it is the handiest to 
use. Then it is at least as well printed as any, new type, cast for the 
purpose, and good strong paper, being used throughout. Besides, it is 
bound in cloth, in American fashion ; that is, the cloth binding is not 
a temporary cover, as in English books, to hold the sheets together until 
the owner makes up his mind whether he will have calf or Russia. It 
is made to wear, and does not go to pieces under constant usage. Fur- 
thermore, this edition has from the first furnished good American maps 
in place of the wretched performances in some instances issued with the 
Edinburgh edition. The Edinburgh map of Illinois, reproduced in the 
cheap American edition issued in New York, was a curiosity of map- 
making. The blunders in it were counted by hundreds, the first of all be- 
ing that Vandalia, instead of Springfield, was made the capital of the State! 
A further reason is the care exercised by the American publishers to cor- 
rect manifest errors. In some cases the British author had not even 
taken the pains to add up the columns of figures before him, to see if 
they corresponded with the totals. In others, the greatest carelessness 
has been shown in dealing with dates. Thus, the American War of 
Independence was alleged to have taken place in 1812 ; two dates were 
given in the same article for the introduction of slavery into America, 
and so forth. So, again, of British geographic skill : Camden, in every 
edition but the American Reprint, is a city of New York ; Ephrata 1s 
fifty miles.from Pennsylvania; Jamaica is smaller than Rhode Island ; 
the size of Brooklyn is grossly misstated, and the like. 

Much of this is the fault of careless proof-reading. The American 
Reprint enjoys three proof-readings, in addition to that given to the 
English work, and as fast as gross errors are detected, they are expunged 
from the plates. Where there is any room for doubt, the British state- 
ment is retained on British responsibility. 

In the present volume, numerous errafa appearing in the English 
edition have been carefully corrected in the American reprint. The 
former stated that, in 1801 President Jackson sent Mr. Livingston as 
Minister to France, the reprint corrects it, of course, to Jefferson. 
The English edition also speaks of ‘*‘ Hermes Trismegistus’’ as Mr. Long- 
fellow’s last poem, which it is not; and represents that Washington 
took command of the American army at Boston in 1776,—a year after 
the event. These, and many similar, errors are rectified in the re- 
print, besides a large number of typographical oversights and other 
results of careless proof-reading. In one place George I. is printed in 
the English edition for George III., and in another a date is given as 
1798, which, from the context, evidently should be 1778. 

Taking up the volume topically, we observe that in PHILOsopHy the 
articles are nearly all biographical, Logic being the only great topic 
which comes withinits range. But the biographical articles are full and 
excellent. They include Kierkegaard, Lamettrie, Lao-tze, La Roche- 
foucauld, Lasalle, Leibnitz, Leopardi, Leroux, George Henry Lewes, 
Sir George C. Lewis, Lieber, Littré, Locke, George Long and Longinus. 
Nearly all are treated admirably, Locke and Leibnitz especially so. But 
an article about Sdéren Kierkegaard, which describes him as ** the 
greatest philosophical thinker that Scandinavia has produced,’’ might 
have given us some account of his opinions, or of his way of looking at 
the universe. And we observe that nothing whatever issaid of Mr. Lewes’ s 
family relations. There are also some remarkable omissions. Nothing 
is said of Krause or his two disciples Leonhardi and Lindemann, al- 
though Krause has influenced the thought of the Latin nations at least 
as much as any other German. No notice is taken of /. A. Lange, the 
author of the remarkable ‘‘ History of Materialism’’ to which Professor 
Tyndall owed so much. 

Under PuysIcaL SCIENCE, we notice articles on Lactic Acid, Lakes, 
Lead, Leech, Leek, Lemon, Lemur, Leprosy, Lichens, Light, Lime, 
Linseed, Lion, Lithium, Lizard, Llama and Locust, and also biographies 
of Lamarck, Lavoisier, Leeuwenhoek and Linnzus (very full). In 
speaking of Leprosy, Dr. Creighton does not seem to be aware of its 
existence in Louisiana. In MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE, besides Logarithms, 
there are biographies of Kepler, Lagrange, Laplace, Legendre, Leverrier. 
We observe that the English version of Zegendre’s Geometry, published 
in 1823, is credited to Dr. Brewster, who merely wrote the preface, the 
translation being by Thomas Carlyle. In INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE come Lace, 
Lamp, Lapidary, Leather, Life-Boat, Lifts, Light-House, Electric Light- 
ing, Lightning Conductor, Linen, Linoleum, Liqueurs, Lithography, 
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Locks and Log. Those on Lace, Light-House, Lithography and 
Locks are finely illustrated. There is no article on Locomotives, but the 
subject no doubt will be treated under some other head. That on Light- 
Houses discusses their construction, but not the policy adopted in main- 
taining them, as might be expected from an English writer. That on 
Lifts—the English term for Elevators—may be up to the mark in 
England, but is out of date for Americans. The form it most describes 
is obsolete here, and some of the most important forms are quite unknown 
to the writer. 

Under Potiticat SocioLocy come Knighthood, Labor. Lake-dwell- 
ings, Land, Landlord and Tenant, Libel, Limitations and Liquor Laws ; 
with biographies of Lafayette, General Lambert, Lanfrey, Lasalle, Las 
Casas, the two Lawrences. John Law, Richard Henry and Robert Lee, 
Lelewel, Cliffe Leslie, L’ Hopital, Lilburne, President Lincoln, Littleton, 
Livy and Llorente. Next to these we may class the historical and geo- 
graphical articles on Kerry, Kentucky, Kings County, Lanark, Lanca- 
shire, Lapland, Latium, Lebanon, Leeds, Leghorn, Leicester, Leipsic, 
Leith, Leitrim, Lesbos, Lesghistan, Lew-Chew Islands, Lisbon, Lithu- 
anians, Liverpool, Livonia, Loango, Loire, Lombards, London (35 pages) 
and Londonderry. Thearticle on Zand is one of the finest in the book. 
It is written by some person—name not given—who has come to see 
where the doctrines of Ricardo and of Stuart Mill must land those 
who hold them, and who sees that the question of small farms is 
that on which the. future of England turns. Of the Puritan General 
Lambert, ‘*it has been said that he became a Roman Catholic before 
his death.’’ Yes; said by the liars associated with Titus Oates in his 
perjuries, and by no better authority. The biographer of the Zaw- 
rences assumes, very rashly, that they were of Keltic stock, because 
of a Donegal family. The name forbids the supposition, and Donegal 
contains plenty of purely Saxon communities. The article on Zanca- 
shire should have given some account of its dialect and dialectic liter- 
ature. The article on Lesghistan says nothing of the glorious forty 
years’ resistance to the Russians made by its people under Schamyl, and 
that on the Caucasus seemed to repeat the usual blunder of giving the 


credit of that resistance to the Circassians, who remained inactive. As | 


regards the Lew-Chew Islands it seems to be assumed that the con- 
troversy between Japan and China ended in 1874, which was not the 
case. In writing of Limerick County it is said the spinning and 
weaving of flax ‘‘ is. now almost wholly extinct.’’ But of Limerick 
City, which is part of the county, it is said ‘‘the principal industries 
are flax spinning and weaving, and the manufacture of lace and gloves.”’ 
The former statement is nearer the truth, and the making of gloves is 
nearly if not quite as extinct as spinning and weaving flax. Limerick 
has no industries but farming, fishing and beggary. The biographer of 
Liorente expresses a general confidence in the History of the In- 
quisition, in spite of the want of documentary evidence for much of it. 
This is not the general opinion. The man had every motive to lie, and 
none that we know of for telling the truth,—especially no patriotic 
feeling. We observe as omitted under these heads the Karens, the 
Battle of Katzbach, the Kenites, Kerbogha, Rudolph Keyser, Killig- 
Arslan, Kirjath-Jearim, Lafitte (the Parisian banker of 1830), Lambert 
of Hersfeld, Frederick List, Lombardy, Laroche-Jacquelin, Les Cases, 
Lehnin and its queer dynastic ‘‘ prophecy,’’ Liberalism, Prince de 
Ligne, Ligny and Longwy. 

Under Literature proper, we find articles on Keats, Kerner, Klop- 
stock, Koerner, Lafontaine, Lamartine, Lamb, Landor, Langland, van 
Lennep, Le Sage, Lessing, Charles Lever, Libraries (very full and 
statistical), Lichtenberg, Lockhart and Longfellow, with lesser lights. 
But we miss a goodly number who might have had a place. Such are 
Sig. Krasinski (author of ‘‘The Undivine Comedy’’), John P. Ken- 
nedy, the two Kleists, Henry Kingsley, Klinger, Leisewitz, and Lenz 
(three heroes ef the “Sturm and Drang Period’’), Fanny Lewald, H. 
Laube, Sir David Lindsay, Kortiim, Kopisch, Lenau and Liscov. ‘The 
notice of Lichtenberg fails to bring out the fact that he was the inter- 
preter of Hogarth and of Garrick to the Germans. The author of it 
seems to have looked into the ‘‘collected edition’’ of his works to find 
what he had done, and thus missed the best. The notice of Kerner 
passes over very lightly what he thought the most important relation of 
his life, viz: his long connection with ‘‘ the Seeress of Prevorst,’’ whose 
revelations as to the future life he published in elaborate forms. The 
notice of X/opstock is utterly inadequate to so important a writer. 

In the field of Art this volume contains articles on the Laocoon 
and on Lithography, besides biographies of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Landseer, John Leech, Leonardo da Vinci, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and Leslie. No notice is taken of the last’s exchange of middle names 
with the late Henry C. Carey, when both were young men. That on 
Leonardo, as is meet, is equal in extent to all the others. We observe 
that there is no article on- Landscape, and no notice of Gustav Koenig 
or Emmanuel Leutze. 

In PHILOLocy, there is a long and careful paper on the Latin Lan- 
guage, giving a better idea of the whole subject than is to be found in 
any other English book known to us; and biographies of Lachmann, 
Lassen, John Leyden and Linacre. Had half the space given to Leyden 
been spared for a notice toC. A. Lobeck, the reader would have gained 
by the change. The orientalist, Kosegarten, might have been noticed. 








No mention is made of ZLachmann’s admirable edition of Lessing’s 
Works (1838-40), now to be reprinted, as it is in great demand. Nor 
are his translations of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Sonnets’’ (1820), and of ‘‘ Mac- 
beth’’ (1829), noticed. 

Th RELIGION, among the general articles are those on the Biblical 
books of Kings and Lamentations, and on Levites, all by Professor 
Robertson Smith ; also on Lamaism, Lhasa, Litany, Liturgy, Logos, 
and Lollards. We miss the Swedish sect of the Laesare and the French 
sect of Libertines, the latter illustrated by some curious documents 
brought to light by Professor Carl Schmidt of Strasburg. We think it 
was due to Roman Catholics to point out that many Protestant authori- 
ties regard the Lollards as a destructive and revolutionary sect, more 
in the line of the fanatical Anabaptists than of the Reformation. 

Of the many religious biographies we notice Keim, a’Kempis, 
Charles Kingsley, Kitto, Knox, Lacordaire, Lamennais, Lanfranc, 
Langton, Latimer, Laud, Lavater, William Law, Le Clerc, Arch- 
bishop Leighton, the twelve popes Leo, Luiz de Leon, Bishop and 
Charles Lesley, Liguori, Lipsius, and David Livingstone. But we miss 
George Keith, Albert Knapp, A. Knobel, Knorr von Rosenoth, Alex- 
ander Knox, Count V. Krasinski, Quirinus Kuhlmann, F. A. Lampe, 
Cornelius a Lapide, Archbishop Laurence, Bishop Lavington, Drs. Fran- 
cis, John and Samuel Lee, Jane Leade, and Th. A. Liebner. Zheodor 
Keim hardly can be ranked with ‘‘the Mediation School.’’ He may 
have been of it in his earlier years, but the works which have made his 
reputation show him to belong to the Tiibingen School. The article 
on a’ Kempis is the first good notice of him we have seen in an English 
work of reference. The summary of the evidence for his authorship of 
the ‘‘ Imitation ’’ is quite conclusive. But in the list of his works there 
are mistranslations. ‘‘ Disciplina Claustralium’’ is not ‘‘ The Discipline 
of Cloisters’’ but ‘fof Monks,’’ and ‘‘ Manuale seu Doctrinale’’ is not 
to be rendered ‘*A Manual of Doctrine.’’ In the list of Charles 
Kingsley’s works is omitted the pamphlet ‘‘ Cheap Clothes and Nasty, 
by Parson Lot.’’ And he delivered an inaugural lecture, not ‘‘ lectures,’’ 
“*On the Limits of Exact Science,’’ etc Xztto’s share with Grove 
in the Bagdad mission is mentioned, but Grove is passed over in the 
proper place. A man who had the honor of originating the ‘‘ Plymouth 
Brethren,’’ and who enlisted two such missionary associates as John 
Kitto and Francis W. Newman, deserved mention. We are glad to 


| see quoted under AXnox, David Laing’s high authority against the claim 


of sundry Welshes, including Mrs. Carlyle, to descent from Knox, 
through his daughter Mrs. Welsh, who had only lasses. Ladadie’s 
rather singular doctrine as to infant baptism is misunderstood. The 
Labadists baptized infants, but not in earliest infancy. They waited for 
some sign of gracious election in them! And their settlement in America 
was not ‘* in New York,’’ butin Maryland, at the head of Chesapeake Bay. 
The account of Zavater is very unsatisfactory and misleading. The 
phrase ‘‘ took orders’’ never fits a Continental Protestant pastor. It is 
very far from true that the man ‘‘ would be forgotten but for ’’ his 
‘* Essay on Physiognomy,’’ and just as untrue that he was ‘ bigoted 
upon paper,’’ as any reader of his works knows. The comparison with 
Keble is singularly inapt. It is pleasant to find so good a notice of 
William Law with a proper appreciation of his merits as a thinker 
and a master of English, and without the oft-repeated misstatement that 
he translated Jakob Béhme’s works. Law’s friends, after his death, 
effected a mutilated and incomplete reprint of the old translation of 
Béhme. In what is said of Archbishop Leighton’ s father, some injustice 
is done to Archbishop Laud. The ‘‘ Zion’s Plea against Prelacy’’ was 
a provokingly scurrilous book. Nothing is said of Coleridge’s estimate 
and use of Leighton. Of Luiz de Leon we learn much, but not the 
most important fact of his intellectual life—that he was a mystic of the 
school of St. Teresa, and published the first collected edition of her 
works. That he resumed his University lectures, after his long deten- 
tion by the Inquisition, with the words ‘‘ As I was saying in my last 
lecture, gentlemen,’’—might have been worth telling. 

The most serious defect of this, as of all the volumes, of the Encyclo- 
pedia is, in one sense, no defect at all. As this is a British Encyclopedia 
as its very name implies, it treats only those topics in which British 
readers may be supposed to feel an interest. Except some account of 
the American States, our more prominent cities, and the biographies of 
a few leading Americans, our country gets but scanty notice. But it 
gets perhaps as much as the average British reader cares to have on 
that subject. For American readers something more is needed, and it 
is with a view to meet this want that the publishers of the American 
Reprint have begun the preparation of a supplement to the whole work 
which will fill several volumes. The supplement will not be confined 
to American topics; other omissions and oversights will be supplied, 
and the biographies of living persons in both hemispheres will be 
included. But it will be an object to cover the field of American 
History, Religion, Philosophy, Politics, Literature, Art, Industry and 
Biography. te 


PROGRESS /[N MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


ROBABLY the most interesting, in a general way, of the various 
addresses delivered before the British Association at their recent 


meeting in Southampton, England, and the one requiring the least 
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amount of brain tax for its comprehension, is that of Mr. John Fowler, 
President of the Section for Mechanical Science, and ex-President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers of London. Mr. Fowler, who is well-known 
as the designerand constructor of many of the most important engineer- 
ing works of the United Kingdom, and as the projector of the ‘‘ Metro- 
politan ’’ system of underground railways, gives a brief résumé of some 
of the recent advances made in the line of his own special labors—em- 
bracing the fields of railroad and bridge construction, steam navigation, 
canals and tunnels,—and a few not unseasonable critical considerations 
as the result of his mature experience. While the facts stated are most 
of them not new, yet from their manner of placing they cannot but attract 
attention, and we believe, therefore, that no apology is needed in pre- 
senting some of them to our readers. 

Referring to the subject of steam locomotion, Mr. Fowler finds that 
the essential condition for the attainment of high speed is that stopping- 
places should be few and far between, and, as an instance of such a con- 
dition, the author cites the Great Northern Railway (of which he is con- 
sulting engineer), where the express makes its first halt at Grantham, a 
distance of one hundred and five miles from London. ‘The rate of speed 
over this road, if the entire distance be taken into account, is probably 
greater than that over any other road, whether European or American, 
and perhaps best illustrates the perfection to which a system may attain 
under proper management. The express transit from London to Edin- 
burgh, a distance of four hundred miles, is accomplished—deducting a 
half-hour’s delay at York for the purpose of dining—in eight and one- 
half hours, thus allowing an average rate of speed of forty-seven miles 
per hour, including stoppages. Very recently the Duke of Edinburgh 
was transported over this route from ‘‘ Leeds to London, a distance of 








’ one hundred and eighty-six and three-quarter miles, in exactly three 
hours, or at a mean rate, including a stop at Grantham, of over sixty- 
two miles an hour,’’ a performance of its kind said never to have been 
eclipsed. In the Metropolitan (underground) Railway, where the sta- 
tions average only half a mile apart, the average speed attainable is only 
about twelve miles an hour, although the engines used are fully as pow- 
erful as those on the road just mentioned. ‘As a result of experiment | 
‘and calculation,’’ Mr. Fowler finds that ‘‘sixty per cent. of the whole 
power exerted by the engine is absorbed by the brakes. In other words, 
with the consumption of thirty pounds of coal per train mile, no less | 


and only the remaining twelve pounds in doing the useful work of over- 
coming frictional and atmospheric resistances.” 


seldom obtainable in practice, that on a railroad where the stations are | 
set at close intervals, the gradients should be so constructed as to have | 
each station situated on the summit of a hill. 


tion, ‘‘ gravity alone would give an accelerating velocity to the depart- 
ing train at the rate of one mile per hour for every second; that is to 
say, in half a minute the train would have acquired a velocity of thirty 





than eighteen pounds are expended in grinding away the brake-blocks, | 
As a way of antago- | 


nizing this waste of energy, it is suggested, although the conditions are | 


On such an ideal road, | 
with the gradients of about one in twenty falling each way from the sta- | 


miles an hour, whilst the speed of the approaching train would be cor- | 


respondingly retarded without the grinding away of brake-blocks. Could 
such an undulating railway be carried out, the consumption of fuel 
would probably not exceed one-half of that on a dead-level railway, 
whilst the mean speed could be one-half greater.’’ 
ples here stated, it is contended, ‘‘should be Kept in view by every en- 
gineer when laying out a railway with numerous stopping places.”’ 

Mr. Fowler reviews with no little disfavor the system or systems of 
sub-aqueous tunnelling as exemplified in the construction (at the 
present time) of the Mersey, Severn, and Hudson River Tunnels, and 
his remarks on this subject come rather apropos, in view of the recent 
mishap to the last-named work. In the case of neither the Mersey nor 
the Severn Tunnel, the latter of which is to have a length of two and 
one-quarter miles, have any special appliances in the nature of the 
pneumatic process been adopted, both being driven in the ordinary 
way. The minimum thickness of rock separating the Severn Tunnel 
from the water is forty feet ; that separating the Mersey Tunnel, twenty 
feet. The principle upon which the compressed air is used in the bor- 


The broad princi- | 


such means of communication, I venture to predict it will be built in 
accordance with the plan suggested fifty-nine years ago by the working 
smith, and not on that of Brunel’s Thames Tunnel, or of any other 
tunnel yet carried out.”’ 

On the subject of steam navigation, Mr. Fowler briefly rehearses some 
of the principal facts bearing upon the rapid development of this most 
important branch of mechanical science, and justly remarks, that in 
few departments of the engineer’s work has such momentous progress 
been made. This is best illustrated by the circumstance that in 1820, 
when steamships were first used for conveying merchandise as well as 
passengers, ‘‘the tonnage of the whole of the steam traders of this 
country [Great Britain] it is stated, amounted to but five hundred and 
five tons,’’ whereas at the present time the ‘‘ corresponding figure is two 
and a half million tons.’’ The steamer Sirius, the first passenger 
steamer to cross the Atlantic (sailing from London on April 4th, 1838), 
was of seven hundred tons burden, and three hundred and twenty horse- 
power, a mere pigmy when compared to the Servia (Cunard) and the 
City of Rome (Inman), both built in 1881, the former having a dis- 
placement of thirteen thousand tons, and the latter thirteen thousand 
five hundred tons, with a length of six hundred feet. She accomplished 
the voyage in seventeen days, or fifteen days from Queenstown, a length 
of time which, though not very greatly exceeding the period required 
by some steamers in accumplishing their transits at the present day, is in 
striking contrast with that consumed in the fastest voyage on record, 
that of the steamer Alaska (Guion), recently made in six days and some 
twenty hours. 

The subject of bridge construction is but briefly touched upon in the 
address, Mr. Fowler’s remarks being confined to the projected bridge 
across the River Forth at Queensferry, with the execution of which he 
has been intrusted. This mammoth structure, a steel-girder bridge, 
which is to have a length of one and a half miles—involving two un- 
precedented spans of seveuteen hundred feet each,—and a clear head- 
way of one hundred and fifty feet above high water, is to be, in the 


| words of its undertaker, ‘‘ not only the biggest, but the strongest and 


stiffest bridge yet constructed.”’ 
COUNT MIOT DE MELIT0* 

te MIOT DE MELITO has, with the assistance of one editor 

and two translators, put before the American public in a volume 
of seven hundred and twenty-nine pages, the story of a life which was 
long, though not quite so long as its story, and which, though not 
eventful, was passed under the shadow of great events that have power- 
fully affected the history of the world. 

From his earliest days, Count Miot kept a diary, and that diary was 
to him all that the ceremonial observances of his religion were to the 
devout Pharisee, or the sacred fire to the zealous Parsee. Crowned 
heads were severed from royal shoulders, the monarchy was overthrown, 
blood flowed in streams from the scaffold and upon the battle-field, the 
so-called Republic gave way to the Directory, the Consulate, and the 
Empire, the“brothers and sisters of the usurper were seated upon the 
thrones of conquered kingdoms, France grappled with Europe in a 
dc ath-struggle, and, through it all, night after night, Count Miot wrote 
his diary. He wrote, we doubt not, with truth and accuracy, all that 
he saw and heard, but had he been a visitor from another planet, with- 
out human passions and superior to human weaknesses, he could not have 


| recorded more coldly and more unsympathetically those momentous 


events which marked the end of the eighteenth, and the opening of the 
nineteenth, century. 


And as he was in words, so was he in deeds. An officer in the army 


| of Louis XVI., he not only abstained from that excess of zeal which 


has been condemned by a more famons Frenchman, he not only failed 
to do anything which could be tortured into an overt act in support of 
the royal cause, but he promptly took office under the revolutionary 


| administration, acting by turns under the orders of chiefs of bureaux 


ing across the North River is stated to be ‘‘a false one, since it is merely | 
forced into the tunnel with a view to uphold the ground by its pressure, | 


like so much timbering, and not to keep out the water on the principle 
of a diving-bell. 
Hudson River Tunnel, if the present system be persevered in, is purely 
a matter of conjecture, and all we can do is to hope for the best.’” On 
this subject, the author further remarks, that ‘‘ unless special appliances 
of the nature of the pneumatic process be used, a sub-aqueous tunnel, 
whether it be the Channel Tunnel itself or one but a few yards in length, | 
must necessarily present an unknown risk.’’ The nature of Mr. Fow- 
ler’s appreciation of Brunel’s great work, the ‘‘ unfortunate and costly 
Thames Tunnel,’’ will be best estimated from the statement, that, had | 
the design of a working smith by the name of Johnson, made in 1823, | 
‘* been adopted in lieu of that tendered by. Brunel, the Thames Tunnel 
would have been completed in a couple of years, instead of eighteen 
years, and at a cost of about £300 per yard instead of £1,500. If 
another tunnel be constructed under the Thames, which is far from im- 


probable, as the requirements of below-bridge traffic necessitate some | 


It is clear, therefore, that the completion of the | then plotting its overthrow. 


' and Member of the Institute of France, between the years 


and cabinet ministers, too numerous to mention, whose successive pro- 
motions culminated upon the scaffold ; while he, with cheerful readi- 
ness, transferred his allegiance from the beheaded to the signer of the 
death-warrant. An accredited diplomatic representative of the Direc- 
tory, he formed intimate relations with General Bonaparte, who was 
A councillor of State under the Empire, 
he laid at the feet of the restored Bourbons his store of official tradition 
and his trained administrative ability, of which they failed to avail 
themselves. During the ‘‘ hundred days’’ he was once more a digni- 
tary of the Empire, and, after Waterloo, the doors of office having 
closed against him, he lived quietly in Paris upon the pension of an ex- 
councillor of State, which the Bourbons graciously allowed him in 
recognition of the service he had rendered to the usurper, who, largely 
aided by their own follies and vices, had kept them from the throne of 
their ancestors. henceforth, he devoted his leisure to those literary 
studies and labors which earned for him his membership in the French 

* “ Memoirs ot Count Miot de Melito, Minister, Ambassador, Councillor of State, 
1788 and 1875.” Edited 
by General Fleischmann. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel ey aad Mr. John Lillie. 
New York : Charles Scribmer’s Sons. 1831. 
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Institute. The Count was but another Vicar of Bray, playing his part 
in life with the same spirit, but upon a larger stage than his ecclesias- 
tical prototype. 

The man who is unsympathetic and without enthusiasm, rarely has 
much imagination, and the unimaginative writer is not likely to have 
a sense of literary perspective. To him trivial details are as important 
as the great events of the day. As might be expected, therefore, Count 
Miot is prolix and prosy. He, who could say of the Revolution and 
the First Empire, ‘‘ quorum pars fui,’’ should not have diverted the in- 
terest and wearied the attention of his readers by disquisitions upon the 
roads of Corsica, or lamentations over the effects of the quarrels of the 
Bonaparte brothers upon the digestive organs of Prince Joseph. Of 
course, it is to be said in the Count’s defence, that he wrote, not a book 
for the public eye, but a diary for his private delectation. But this does 
not excuse his editor, who tells us that he has ‘‘thought it advisable to 
suppress all that possesses interest for the family of Count Miot only.”’ 
If he had deemed it his duty to omit all that is without interest for any 
reader, he would have greatly diminished the bulk of the book, he 
would have rendered a service to Count Miot’s literary reputation, and 
he would have earned the gratitude of those whose duty compels them 
to read it from cover to cover. 

The Count tells the world but little that it did not before know, and 
that little is scarcely worth the telling. It is not new that the Emperor 
Napoleon was a great soldier, and, in some respects, a wise civil admin- 
istiator, and that his rise from an artillery lieutenancy to the throne of 
an almost universal dominion was not fortuitous, but was the successful 
execution of an ambitious plan. It is not new that the other members 
of the Bonaparte family were mentally inferior to the Emperor, and that 
they quarrelled with him and among themselves. It is not new that the 
kindly, though somewhat choleric, Joseph Bonaparte, who was succes- 
sively King of Italy, King of Spain, and lord of the manor of ‘‘ Breezy 
Point’’ in the State of New Jersey, was the nominal but not the real 
commander of the armies in the Peninsula, whose defeat by Wellington 
is the subject of that history by Napier, which is to this day the best 
text-book of applied military science. Yet, if you take away from 
Count Miot’s book all that is directed to demonstrate the genius of the 
Emperor, the incapacity of his brothers, and the failure of Joseph in 
Spain, you leave nothing but uninteresting descriptions of scenery 
and very dull platitudes. 

It is but just to say, that the Count appears to have hated no one, 
and to have loved his family, himself, his office, and his diary. Had 
he had his way, there would have been no revolution, no war, no blood- 
shed. The universe would have been directed from a central bureau in 
Paris, from which orders would have gone forth throughout all space, 
and to which reports would have been returned, there to be minuted 
and recorded. The official routine of that bureau would have been 
supervised by Count Miot de Melito, who would have been permanently 
retained in office, and who would, every night, have recorded in his 
diary everything, important and unimportant, that had been said or 
done during the day by anybody and at any place. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA BI-CENTENARY. 
A NOTE FROM FOHN G. WHITTIER. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

HAVE read with interest and approval the comments, from time to 

time, of thy paper upon the extraordinary programme of the Bi-Cen- 
tenary Celebration of the Landing of William Penn. I trust that, 
Quaker as I am, I have sufficient breadth and liberality to make all due 
allowance for the tastes and inclinations of those who do not share my 
scruples and convictions, but it seems to me that there should be some- 
thing of fitness in this celebration—something consistent with the char- 
acter and views of the world-honored founder of Pennsylvania. 

I can very well understand that the task of the committee of arrange- 
ments is a difficult one. Perhaps no plan which could be devised would 
be entirely satisfactory. I would not criticise the one adopted too 
severely, yet I cannot but regard it as a great mistake. I should, of 
course, be sorry to see anything like the nonsense and absurdity of an 
Italian Carnival or a New Orleans festival of unreason, in the celebra- 
tion of the founding of a Christian Commonwealth, but my main objec- 
tion is to the proposed display of military parades. Is it not possible 
that this part of the programme may be changed? Waiving altogether 
the question of any deference to the feelings and principles of the 
religious society to whom the memory of William Penn is especially 
precious, it strikes me that something is due to the truth of history and 
to that ‘* Holy Experiment’’ of Christian Statesmanship, which God 
has abundantly blest in the prosperity of the great Commonwealth 
whose sure foundations were laid upon the precepts of the Prince of 
Peace. J.G W. 


Danvers, Mass., 9th mo. 22, 1882. 








LILERATURE. 
THOMAS HUGHES’S LIFE OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. 
HE fashion of the day seems to set towards memoirs of persons of 
no great public importance, written or at least published as written, 





by authors of well-established reputation. A recent example of a very 
successful piece of literary workmanship of this kind was Mr. Smiles’s 
Life of George Moore, a London merchant, whose philanthropy and 
business went hand-in-hand. Now Mr. Hughes has given his name to 
a posthumous literary monument to a publisher and bookseller, and of 
course has made his little book* as interesting as it could be made, with 
apparently little or no personal knowledge of the subject, and very 
little material to give it any special value or interest. However, just as 
great portrait-painters show their art, and even their genius, in trans- 
mitting to posterity the features of sitters of no sort of public reputation, 
so here, too, Mr. Hughes gives another instance of that kindly love 
for, and belief in, his fellowmen that bubbles out in all his books and 
characterizes all his plans for their benefit. There is a sort of grim 
revenge in an author’s story of a publisher’s life, while there is a marked 
contrast, in this instance, to the stock story of Campbell’s toast to 
Napoleon at a high Tory dinner, and his excuse for it, that Napoleon 
shot a publisher and was, therefore, entitled to the respect of all authors. 
Mr. Hughes finds in Macmillan many virtues and much excellence, 
and sets forth at length the broad scheme of benefiting the world by 
which Macmillan secured Maurice’s friendship and Hare’s backing,— 
but it did not go much beyond words. 

Macmillan was a canny Scotchman, born in a peasant home, with 
little schooling, who died at forty-four, the founder and head of the 
well-known publishers, now as much at home in New York as in Lon- 
don, and famous much more for the quality than the quantity of their 
publications. The turning point in his life, after much hard work in 
Glasgow and London and Cambridge, in the steady pursuit of the 
humble duties of the bookseller’s art, was his acquaintance with Arch- 
deacon Hare, made by correspondence, growing out of a letter he wrote 
to the then unknown authors of ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,’’ which led to a 
frequent interchange of news by letters, to personal intercourse, and 
finally to a loan of money from Hare, for the purchase of a bookseller’s 
trade in Cambridge, and to the still more efficient factor of the friendly 
and active influence and interposition of Hare, and with him of all his 
friends, Maurice and Arnold and Stanley at their head,—a backing 
that was of the greatest use at the time when their school was so largely 
looked up to, as a guide in all English literature and political and 
theological thought. Macmillan commended himself to Hare and 
Maurice by his eagerness to secure their aid in making the truths 
broached by them known to the great masses, through various publica- 
tions, and of course found them ready to supply both material help and 
literary advice. Fortunately, he had a friend living in India to whom 
he gave very full accounts of his visits at Hurstmonceaux, and another 
in Scotland, George Wilson, a man full of scientific zeal and a passion 
for making the world wiser and better by mechanics’ institutes and 
hand-books of knowledge, and his letters to them largely tell the story 
of his life and work. 

The account of Landor, reported by Macmillan, as given to him by 
the Hares, whose guest he had been just before Macmillan’s first visit, 
is one of the best and most graphic descriptions of that wonderful 
genius, with very clear reproduction of his leading traits, both mental 
and physical. Of Arnold, and Carlyle, and Whewell, and De Quincey, 
and Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and Charles Lamb, and John Sterlins, 
of Trench and Tennyson, and his own more immediate contemporaries, 
as he saw them through Hare’s eyes and with his clear vision, Macmil- 
lan’s letters give a very interesting report. His own personality has 
little that is marked, other than his strongly religious zeal and his desire 
to secure, through books of which he was to be publisher, the early 
approach of that curious Christian Commonwealth which was the dream 
of Maurice and his school, and of which there is so little evidence ex- 
cept in their writings. Of the struggles of his early years in Cambridge, 
with Hare’s sharp and sensible raps and reminders, as well as of the 
chapters of his domestic life and of the recurring troubles of his pul- 
monary complaint, which finally ended his brief but useful work, the 
account is clear and succinct. 

There is always an interest in the personality of a dealer in books, for 
those who study them, and, in Cambridge, Macmillan was of course in 
the midst of men, young and old, who bore a very grateful memory of 
his usefulness and manysidedness. He found in the University a mine, 
hitherto almost unworked, of the best book-producing power of the 
nation, especially for educational works. There was a great want of 
these, and in every generation of undergraduates were men specially 
fitted for writing or editing them. From this he took his new depar- 
ture, and turned to publishing with characteristic energy and cavtion. 
While the school-books brought in profit, the publication of the books 
of Maurice and Charles Kingsley, and the lesser lights of their school 
of Christian Socialists, with their popularity and their controversies, did 
his firm great good by making Macmillan known as their friend as well 
as their publisher, and was not without its substantial reward, too. His 
letters to many of his Cambridge authors show that he enjoyed their 
friendship in a much closer degree than is usually the case between men 
of learning and their mechanical interpreters. Perhaps his precarious 
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health had something to do with this, but undoubtedly much of it was 
due to the marked and strong individuality of the man, ratherthan to 
what he said, or did, or wrote. He naturally transferred to Maurice 
the enthusiastic admiration which Hare had at first secured, and in turn 
he brought himself to believe that he was almost as important to the 
spread of the new doctrine as were the actual teachers and disciples of 
the school once so prominent in English literature and theology, now 
so feebly represented by the author of this memoir and his few surviving 
comrades of the race of athletic Christians. Still the story is so well 
told, as of course it was sure to be by Mr. Hughes; itis so largely made 
up of Macmillan’s own pithy letters ; it shows such a sturdy faith in the 
power of print and paper, in goodly book form, of course, and not in 
newspapers, or even in pamphlets ; it manifests such a lofty ambition to 
help set the world right and to keep it in the right way of religious 
thought, such pride in the good work done,—that it cannot but do 
good, and thus serve the purpose alike of subject and author, both hon- 
estly working for a common end. 





*¢ A LESSON FOR FaTHERS.’’—The reading world should be grateful 
to Mr. F. Anstey, an English author, for the book recently printed 
under his name (‘‘ Vice-Versi; or a Lesson for Fathers.’’ By F. 
Anstey. New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Pure fun in books is such a 
rare thing in this age, that a work whose avowed purpose is simply and 
only to amuse deserves hearty recognition. We are not to suppose that 
** Vice-Versa ”’ 
any considerable degree simply through the desire of the author to do a 
certain thing, for desire and fulfilment are distinct facts, and the reader, 
looking to results only, cares principally for what the author accom- 
plishes for his entertainment. But Mr. Anstey ‘fills the bill,’’ as the 





or any any other book would obtain this recognition in | 


phrase goes ; he has the laudable desire to amuse, and he knows thor- | 


He is a genuine laughing philosopher ; 


oughly well how to do it. 
”” is as far-fetched 


title of his book is part of the joke, since the ‘‘ lesson 
a thing as can be conceived. 

Mr. Paul Bultitude is a British merchant of the ‘‘ good’”’ 
an out-and-out Philistine; and he hasason Dic&, a lively, wholesome 
boy of thirteen, who at the opening of the story is in trouble because 
his vacation is over and he has to go back to school. Old PBultitude, 


school as a happy release for himself. He gives vent to platitudes that 
all fathers will recognize—of youth being the golden time of life, and 
how his son will never be as happy again if he lives to be a hundred, 
etc. All this is nothing to poor Dick ; for reasons that he knows, he is 
more than half wretched at school ; 
useless to attempt to convince his father of the facts. 
through his last parting requests, for more pocket-money and the like, 
and finally asks the old gentleman, as he is on the point of leaving, if he 


the | 


old type, | 


































same person as of old, to have extraordinary prejudices against pepper- 
mint drops, to hearing boys breathe hard over their eating, to football 
and other sports,—while, on the other hand, he has a propensity for 
engaging the head-master in deep discussions on finauce and the laws 
of trade. The chances for comical misunderstanding are constant, and 
they are improved to the utmost. The book is a succession of good 
things. We had noted several passages for quotation, but on reflection 
decide that course to be not practicable. Anything less than a scene— 
which would transcend our limit—would give no notion of the tone of 
the book. 

While wholly of the nature of extravaganza, ‘‘ Vice Versa’’ (a very 
weak title by the way) developes a curious and unexpected dramatic 
strength towards the close. Poor old Bu/titude is a hard case indeed 
at school, and the reader becomes feverishly anxious to find him well 
out of his troubles. His efforts to run away, to get home, and in some 
as yet unknown way obtain possession of his old and own self, enlist 
the completest sympathy, and all that portion of the book is very skil- 
fully worked up. ‘This dramatic faculty of the writer, combined with 
his genius for burlesque (for it is nothing less), has set us to wondering 
whether Mr. W. S. Gilbert may not be the author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,”’ 
and if ‘‘ F. Anstey’’ may not be only ‘‘ Fancy.’’ But whether we have 
here a new comic writer or not, we have a first-rate bit of new comic 


writing. It is the most original humorous book since ‘ Happy 
Thoughts,’’ and is not an unworthy companion to that rare piece of 
fooling. We could hardly give it higher praise. 





A New Lire or WILLIAM PeNNn.—This volume, whose authorship is 
not stated (‘‘ Passages from the Life and Writings of William Penn. 
Collected Ane his Published Works and Correspondence, and from the 
Biographies of Clarkson, Lewis and Janney, and other reliable sources.’’ 
Philadelphia: Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street. 1882. 8vo. Pp. 
512), isa good memorial of the great founder of this State, and fitly 
takes its place in the midst of preparations for a bi- centennial celebra- 
tion of the settlement of the Commonwealth. It ought to be welcomed 
by thousands who know little of Penn’s real personal qualities, and less 
of the nature and drift of his voluminous writings. Here both are set 


| forth, and while the story of his life is told in simple, measured phrases, 
for his part, is worried by having the boy about, and hails the return to | 
| and what he thought and said and wrote and printed, can all be care- 


his most noteworthy books are largely drawn upon, so that what he did, 


fully studied. ‘The main incidents of Penn’s early life are tolerably 


| well known, but the story of his stay in Paris, of his long sojourn in 


but, young as he is, he feels it is | 
So he whimpers | 


cannot take with him a little ornament he has found in the house, a | 


curious stone that an uncle has brought home from India. It appears, 
on inquiry by the father, that Dick has heard that this stone is some 
kind of a talisman, and that he intends to take it to school to conjure 
with, in some as yet undetermined manner. Su/titude, who is never 
known to do anything that any one wants him to do, refuses of course 


to let Dick have the stone, and, taking it from the boy and holding it | 


in his own hand, continues his moral lecture. At last he says, to make 
his position in the matter the more impressive, ‘‘ I only wish, Dick, that 
I could become again a boy as you are, and enjoy your advantages of 
education.’’ On the instant, lo! the transfofmation is made, with 
more than the celerity of a pantomimic change. Dick, then, in aston- 


| 


| 


ishment, and holding the magic stone in his hand, wishes that he might | 


be as his father was, and the double transformation is complete—Father 
and son have changed places! In vain Pau/ sues to be restored to his 
old self; Dick, now Bultitude pére, is well satisfied to taste of leisure, 
and to have plenty of money to spend ; besides, the magic stone it ap- 
pears, can only satisfy one wish of any one person. We need not follow 
this part of the tale, nor detail how the charm is finally undone ; this 
happens all very neatly when the author’s ends are served, and all the 
point possible has been extracted from the whimsical idea. Some 
machinery was needed, and this of the Indian talisman serves well 
enough ; but the real fun begins at the transformation, although we 
have had to dwell upon the preliminaries so as to make the situation 
fully understood. 

Old Bultitude goes to school, and Dick takes his father’s place in 
the counting-house. The adventures principally concern the piteously 
remade school-boy, though the glimpses of the old Philistine of thirteen 
are sufficient to carry on the humorous contrast, and are, properly 
speaking, the most artistic portions of the book. 
same comic chances there as in following the sixty-year-old school-boy, 
and our author can be c.epended on to fully gather the value of a situa- 
tion. There is plenty of incident, and it is of the most broadly farcical, 
not to say uproarious, description. The ludicrously unhappy victim of 





But there are not the | 


| **cantico, 


witchcraft, though appearing to the schoolmaster and to his companions | 


as his own son, is yet conscious of his identity, and in a way insists on | 
The real Dick was | 


it, much to the bewilderment of those about him. 
a favorite, and this new-old Dic& is naturally supposed to move on in 


the familiar lines; instead of which he is found, while seeming to be the | 


i 


Germany, and of his acquaintance with men and things in America, 
through his connection with the Jersey colonies, well deserves to be set 
forth at length. 

Twenty years before he got his grant, he first thought of a new 
settlement, and when at last it came in payment of the debt due his 
father, his determination was fixed to make a government in which 
neither he nor his successors could have any power of doing mischief, 
and the will of one man should not hinder the good of a whole country. 
He was prompt to refuse a tempting offer of a profitable sale of the 
trade with the Indians, for from the outset he was bent on showing 
that Christianity could overcome the savage nature of the aborigines 
and subdue them into harmony with the newcomers, if in turn the set- 
tlers honestly meant to do nothing unjust, and provided they were 
men with a stake in the country, not mere adventurers, and fearing 
God and living lives full of purity and benevolence. 

The completeness and thoroughness of his preparation for his new 
Colony and for its capital, showed that he had considered the subject 
alike in its great abiding principles and in its minutest details of exe- 

cution. His plan for ‘‘a green country town, always wholesome,”’ may 
not easily be recognized in the Philadelphia that is about to go wild 
over the bi-centennial of his coming, but the rules for the future gov- 
ernment of the State he founded are still the corner-stones of its polity 
and its jurisprudence. 

There is great apparent faith in the story of the Treaty with the 
Indians at Shackamaxon, as it is told in this memorial, but the canons 
of modern history require some stronger evidence than relations in 
Indian speeches and traditions in families descended from those who 
were present on the occasion, and even these we should like to see set 
forth in detail. In the same ingenuous spirit, the reader is reminded 
that the famous ‘‘ waiking’’ under a later purchase of land ‘‘as far back 
as a man could walk in three days,’’ did not take place until 1733, when 
eighty-six miles were made in a day and a half, as against a leisurely 
walk up the Delaware from the mouth of the Neshaminy by Penn him- 
self with some of his friends and a number of Indians. Penn’s mem- 
bership of the recently founded Royal Society seems to have led him 
into some curious accounts of Indian philology, and in his letter to the 
Society of Free Traders, he gives a description and definition of their 
’’ asort of sacrificial dancing and shouting, that might perhaps 
serve to establish some sort of historical connection with modern repe- 
titions of the same performance in a a very different spirit. His letters 
to James Logan in reference to the misconduct of his scampish son and 
namesake are full of homely sadness, and the fact that the story of the 
young man’s discreditable row is told in this volume is a voucher for its 
perfect honesty, while bis sale of his manor of 7,000 acres oa the 
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Schuylkill (now Norristown) for £850, was the crowning act of his 
folly here. 

The book is in every sense a valuable contribution to the somewhat 
scanty store of Penn literature, and a much more lasting honor to his 
memory than any amount of eee and rn 


PUBLICA TIONS RECEIVED. 


SPOILING THE EcypTians. A Tale of Shame. Told from the English Blue-Bocks. 
By J. Seymour Keay. Pp. 120. $0.40. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE AMERICAN PHoNoGRAPHIC DICTIONARY; Exhibiting the Correct and Actual 
Short-Hand Forms for all the Useful Words of the English Language [etc. ] 
By Elias Longley. Pp. 368. $2.50. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


HEALTH PRIMERS. THE NERVOUS SysTEM. Pp. 96. $0.40. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMAS. For Youthful Readers. By 
Amelia E. Barr. Pp. 258. $—. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. ) 


Vice VERSA; or, A Lesson TO FATHERS. By F. Anstey. Pp. 349. $1.00. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


E notice with pleasure the announcement of Mr. R. A. Tripple, Philadelphia, 

that he has in press and will issue soon “ Historical and Biographical Sketches,” 
by Samuel W. Pennypzcker, Esq. The articles forming the volume are fifteen in num- 
ber, some of them having appeared in the magazines, while others are new. Among 
them are Mr. Pennypacker’s excellent paper on “ The Settlement of Germantown and 
the Causes which led to it,” his paper on “ Mennonite Emigration to Pennsylvania,” 
and several biographical articles, including that on David Rittenhouse. A limited edi- 
tion—500 copies—will be printed, from the types, and the publisher desires orders to 
be sent him early. 

Dr. Troels Lund, of Copenhagen, is engaged on an elaborate history of Denmark 
and Norway during the second half of the sixteenth century, of which four parts have 
already appeared. The work is written in Danish; but Dr. Lund has just published 
a translation into German of that section (parts ii. and iii.) which treats generally of 
the conditions of social life in Scandinavia at the period in question. 

The collection of legends and ballads of Prussian and Russian Lithuania, col- 
lected by Messrs. A. Leskien and K. Brugmann, has been forbidden by the Russian 
censor. 

Frank R. Stockton is to write a historical novelette—/emp. 13th Century— 
for the coming year of S¢. Nicholas, and J. T. Trowbridge is to contribute a 
serial, with the title “The Linkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill.” Maurice Thompson, 
Archibald Forbes, Rev. W. M. Baker, Miss Alcott, Professor Boyesen, Noah Brooks, 
and Edgar Fawcett are among the list of announced contributors, certifying thus the 
wonderful development that has taken place in the quality of our American literature 
for young people. The new year of S¢. Nicholas begins with November number. 

Rev. H. M. Kieffer’s “ Recollections of a Drummer Boy,” completed in the just 
closed volume of S¢. Vicholas, will not appear in book form the present season, the 
publishers announce—which means, we presume, that they will do so hereafter. 

Dr. Smiles’s famous book, “Self-Help,” has been made one of the “ Franklin 
Square Library.” It has been translated into nearly every European language, as well 
as some of the dialects of India and Japan. It has a taking title: the whole struggling 
world grasps at the idea conveyed in it. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers will publish in book form the novel “A Transplanted 
Rose,” which for several months has been an attraction of Harper's Bazar. It is an 
American story, the heroine being a young Western heiress, true-hearted and ignorant 
of the world, who at eighteen is plunged into New York society. The same publishers 
have just issued ‘‘A Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland, from the Earliest Times 
to the Union with Great Britain,” by Chas. G. Walpole; “ Political History of Recent 
Times—1816-1875—with Special Reference to Germany,” by Prof. Wilhelm Miller, 
revised and enlarged by the author, and translated, with an appendix covering the pe- 
riod from 1876 to 1881, by the Rev. John P. Peters; and William O. Stoddard’s de- 
lightful Indian story, “ The Talking Leaves.” In the “ English Men of Letters” 
series they have issued “ Jonathan Swift,” by Leslie Stephen. 

Some recent articles in the German Cwsere Zeit are notable. Herr W. Balck, in an 
elaborate discussion of the last war in Afghanistan, is of opinion that Russia will find 
her advance into Asia much facilitated thereby through the added ill-will of the Af- 
ghans, and that on her arrival on the Indian frontier she will find the Bengalese 
Princes enthusiastically waiting to join her. Herr Gerhard Rohlfs asks the question 
«What land can Germany annex?” and answers it by reviewing recent discoveries in 
Africa. 

Lieutenant-Commander John G. Thompson is writing a book on “ Thirty Years in 
the United States Navy.” 

George Macdonald has in press a volume of essays, mostly on literary subjects, which 
he will print under the curious title of « Orts.” 


Mr. John Burroughs is back from Europe, to his home at Esopus, New York. Mr. 
Whittier is at Danvers; but we see it stated that he will spend the winter in Boston. 
Mr. Swinburne, it is announced, is coming to this country, and will give readings from 
his own works. . The author of « The Desmond Hundred ” is declared to be Mrs. Lor- 
ing Austen (Mrs. Jane G. Austen, sée Goodwin), of Roxbury, Mass. 





M. M. Ballou, the Boston publisher and editor, has started westward on a journey 
around the world, which will occupy about a year’s time. 

The American Bookseller says that the publishers of Catholic books have issued a 
joint circular-letter to the archbishops, bishops and clergy of the Roman Church, and 
to the heads of religious institutions in the United States, announcing a general reduc- 
tion in the price of books, and regretting the great decline of interest in denomina- 
tional literature. Notwithstanding the largely increased number of Roman Catholics, 
it is said that the quantity of books now annually sold is not more than half that of 
twenty years ago. 

There is a discussion afoot concerning the color of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
hair. Hawthorne spoke of “her black ringlets,” and Bayard Taylor of her “soft 
chestnut curls.” Now, John Bigelow writes to Zhe Critic that he saw her in Rome, 
in 1859, the time, probably, when Hawthorne met her first, and that her hair, which 
did not curl naturally, but was made to do so, “in side ringlets,” was “of a dark 
chestnut.” And at the same time, another gentleman, who says he knew her well, 
during a seven years’ sojourn in Italy, declares that her hair “was not what is ordi- 
narily called chestnut, at all,” but that it was ‘‘ dark brown, almost black.” And what 
hue, then, are we to decide upon ? 

Mr. Phil. Robinson, the author of the volume “ Under the Sun,” just published by 
Robérts Brothers, has written a book descriptive of a journey in the United States. 
It is entitled “ Sinners and Saints: a Tour across the States and round them, with 
Three Months among the Mormons.” 

The Rev. Thomas Mozley recently wrote of Herbert Spencer’s system of phi- 
losophy as filling “ several yards of shelf in most public libraries.” The author, ap- 
parently shocked by the inaccuracy of the statement, wrote a note declaring that less 
than two feet was the actual space covered by his thirty years of philosophical work. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce in their fall list, among other works, the following : 
“ Heari of Steel,” a novel by Christian Reid; a diamond edition of Bryant’s poetical 
works; “ The Great Backboned Family, and How it has Spread over the Earth,” a 
sequel to “ Life and her Children,” by Arabella B. Buckley; “Boys in the Moun- 
tains,” by W. H. Rideing; ‘The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers” ( Early Christian Lit- 
erature Primers,” Volume III,); and a new edition of “Elements of Geology,” by 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte. 


ART NOTES. 
COMMITTEE has been formed at Urbino, under the patronage of the King of 
Italy, to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rafael. It is 
proposed to erecta statue of the “ prince of painters’’ in Carrara marble, upon a pedestal 
bearing bas-reliefs illustrative of his art. A publle competition is invited, and the 
models sent in will be exhibited together for twenty days, beginning with March 28th, 
1883, the birthday of Rafael. 

The Portfolio (London: edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton; New York: J. W. 
Bouton), in itsissue for September, for its full-page illustrations has two etchings and 
one reproduced pen-and-ink drawing. The more notable of the etching is that which 
is used in the frontispiece, “In Port,” a very strong piece of work by Stephen Parrish. 
In an article, accompanying, which we attribute to Mr. Hamerton, some biographical 
notes concerning Mr. Parrish and some remarks upon the character and quality of his 
work are given. It says: “Mr. Parrish, who is one of the most sincere and straight- 
forward of living etchers, was born at Philadelphia in 1846. He went from school 
into business, and was closely engaged in mercantile pursuits for thirteen years— 
— a little in paint,’ to use his own expression (when opportunities offered), 

iiss In the year 1878 he began to take an interest in etching, and read 
‘ CE wie and Etchers,’ which excited a desire to try the art practically. The date of 
his first plate was November 28th, 1879. It has been followed by many others. The 
subjects of Mr. Parrish’s etchings are generally found about the rivers and ports of his 
native land, but some of them are taken from its plains and hills. He delights in 
shipping and in picturesque nooks and corners about fishing villages. He has etched 
on the Schroon, the Passaic, the Delaware, the Annisquam, the upper Hudson, on flat 
plains, and among the Adirondacks, Amongst his sixty etchings known 
to us as yet, there are more that betray dulness or fatigue; and although some of them 
may be more completely successful than others, they are alike in honesty of purpose, 
and hardly ever fail to give the pleasure we feel when a true lover of nature attempts 
to convey his impressions. The plate we publish gives one phase of Mr. Parrish’s 
talent; but this isnot the only phase. The tonic simplicity of the plate, in which little 
more than the line is used, has restricted the etcher to the delineation of objects with 
little more than the suggestion of effect, but in many of his works the impression is as 
much produced by efiect as by line.” In addition to these remarks, the Portfolio 
mentions by name several of Mr. Parrish’s works, and commends them quite warmly. 


The London Academy mentions a discovery of great interest which has been made 
in Holland. Two old manuscript lists have been found, each affixing the prices to sev- 
eral masterpieces of Dutch painting. The one is a catalogue of a State lottery held at 
the Hague in 1649; the other is an inventory of the pictures bought by some unknown 
person about the middle of the eighteenth century, with the prices that he paid. For 
the lottery in 1649, Teniers’ “Alchemist” was valued at 25 florins; a group of peas- 
ants, by the same painter, also 25 florins; “A Great Battle,” by Cuyp, at 25 florins; 
five other works by Cuyp, from 45 to 52 florins; a Jan van Goyen, 25 florins. In the 


| middle of the eighteenth century the following prices were actually given: A sea piece 


by Van de Velde, 400 florins ; a battle piece by Wouvermans, 44 florins; “A Lady at 
her Glass,” by Gabriel Metzu (measuring eight inches by seven inches and a half), 105 
florins ; a group of peasants, by Van Ostade, 70 florins; “Peasants at Home,” by 
Teniers, 70 florins. 
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PARISIAN LITERARY NEWS. 
PARIs, September Io. 
N interesting volume entitled “ Souvenirs d’un diplomate, lettres intimes sur 
l’ Amérique” of M. de Bacourt, has just been published by Calmann-Lévy. M. de 
Bacourt was French Minister at Washington in 1840 and 1841, during which years the 
present letters were written. M. de Bacourt takes a very gloomy view of American 
society and manners. He finds the men vulgar, the women grotesque, and American 
society ridiculous. It is true that when M. de Bacourt wrote, cows and pigs wandered 
freely day and night in the streets of Washington. He is terribly shocked to see 
members of Congress with their feet higher than their heads, and others sleeping on 
the benches, while the business of the House goes on amidst a perpetual noise of spit- 
ting. That dirty habit, says M. de Bacourt, is common to members of both Houses of 
Congress. Our observer describes the Yankee type as a mixture of British pride, 
coldness and stiffness, with the cunning and craftiness of the Hebrew. “The young 
girls,” he says, “so renowed for their beauty, do not look healthy; their manners 
are unpleasing; they are deliberately coquettish, and tease the men without conceal- 
ing their desire to find a husband, and without seeming to care to find in him anything 
else but a partner.” Philadelphia and Boston are the only two towns that find favor 
in M. de Bacourt’s mind. He is charmed with the town which reminds him of his 
dear Dutch towns, and he finds Philadelphia society really distinguished and cultivated. 
M. de Bacourt was particularly smitten with a creole lady, Mademoiselle Cigogne, who 
kept a boarding-school at Philadelphia, very beautiful, very witty and fifty years of age. 
“This superb old maid” was one of the most agreeable women that M. de Bacourt 
had ever met. M. de Bacourt’s visit to Philadelphia was rendered particularly charm- 
ing to him by the society of two octogenarians, Mr. du Ponceau and Mr. Vaughan, 
who had been Franklin’s secretary, and who had been presented to Marie Antoinette 
at Versailles. 
idea of the way American manners struck a European forty years ‘ago. 
decidedly worth reading. 
The permanent value of Arthur Young’s travels in France, on the eve of the 
of 


M. de Bacourt’s letters are gossipy and interesting, and give a curious 
They are 


French revolutiow, is manifested by a new translation of his “ Voyages en France” 
M. Lesage, just published by Guillaumin. 

Students of the Provengal language and literature may consult with profit M. Mary 
Lafon’s “ Histoire littéraire du Midi de la France” (1 vol. Reinwald), which be- 
gins with the Gauls and comes up to Mistral and Mireille. 

The September volume of the e varietur edition of Victor Hugo’s works contains 
the first of the three parts of “Actes e¢ Faroles,”’ which will havé the sub-titles of 
“Avant Pexil,” “Pendant Cexil,” and “Depuis Lexil.” 
Hugo’s three Academy speeches, and the funeral orations of Casimir Delavigne, Frédé- 
ric Soulié and Balzac, besides a number of political documents and speeches. 

The lady who signs “« Gyp” 
articles on the ways and manners of her friend, “little Bob.” 


The first volume contains 


in the Vie Parisienne, has collected in a volume her 
“ Petit Bob” (1 vol, 


” Bob is the most mis. 


Calmann-Lévy) is a companion volume to “ Helen’s Babies. 
chievous and the most charming of “enfants lerridbies,’ 
reasoner, an acute observer, and altogether one of the drollest and jolliest little fellows 


’a pitiless critic, a remorseless 


one could wish to know. 

Henri Lehmann, who during his lifetime was professor at the Paris Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, has made a will in favor of the Academy of Fine Arts. Next year, an exhibition 
and sale of his works will take place, and half the proceeds will be devoted to founding 
a Henri Lehmann prize. 
painter under twenty-five years of age, for a picture painted within the three preceding 
years, which, by the choice of subject, by the composition, the style and the execution, 
shall protest most eloquently against that abasement of art which the doctrines of the 
present day seem to favor.” 

The composer, Edmond Membreé, died suddenly at Domont (Seine et Oése), on 
September 9, at the age of sixty-two. Membreé’s reputation began with a ballad, 
“ Page, écuyer, capitaine,” which went the round of Europe. 


” 


“This prize,” says the will, “is to be awarded to a young 


His operas, “Z’esclave,’s 


«“ The Parias,” and his last piece, “ZL: courte échelle,” had no durable success, In- 
deed as a composer he was not lucky. He was, however, held in high esteem as a 
professor. Ta, G 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


—The nominations of the New York Republicans (not all reported in THE 
AMERICAN of last week) were completed on Thursday of last week, as follows: Lieu- 
tenant Governor, B. Platt Carpenter, of Dutchess; Chief Justice of the Court of 
Appeals, Charles Andrews, of Syracuse ; Congressman-at-Large, A. B. Hepburn, of St. 
Lawrence. 


—The Democratic ticket in New York, nominated on Friday of last week, at 
Syracuse, is as follows: Governor, Grover Cleveland, of Erie county (now Mayor of 
Buffalo); Lieutenant Governor, David B. Hill, of ‘Elmira; Congressman-at-Large, 
General Henry W. Slocum, of Brooklyn; Chief Judge of Appeals, William C. Ruger, 
of Onondaga. 


—The Republican ticket of Nebraska, nominated on Thursday of last week, is as 
follows: Governor, J. W. Dawes; State Treasurer, Lorin Clark; Attorney General, 
Isaac Powers, Jr.; Regent of the University, C. H. Geere. 


—The National Distillers’ and Liquor Dealers’ Association in session at Cincinnati, 
adjourned on the 2ist inst., after having completed reorganization under the name of 
the National Spirits and Wine Association of the United States. Any person, firm or 
corporation may become a member when engaged in the manufacture or sale of wine, 
spirits or liquors. The management is confided to a board of directors, who organized 
by the election of George T. Stagg, of St. Louis, as president; W. J. Friday, of Pitts- 
cau as first vice-president ; yoy * Zell, of Peoria, as second vice-president ; J. T. 
Pratt, of , a8 secretary, and Edwin Stevens, of Cincinnati, as treasurer. 
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—A dispatch from London, dated the 22d, says: “ Heavy snow storms in Switzer- 
land and the Bernese Oberland have buried the crops a foot deep, The snow has 
stopped, but all traffic on the Simplon Road has been swept away by terrible avalanches. 
A great part of the Canton of Ticino is under water.” 


—New;s was received on the 23d, by way of London, on the 22d, that the exhi- 
bition building at Sydney, New South Wales, had been totally destroyed by fire, with 
all its contents, causing a loss of £500,000. 


— By a collision at sea on the 21st instant, between the English steamships “ Le- 
panto” and Netherlands steamer “ Edam,” the latter was sunk. Her passengers, num- 
bering 21, and crew, 52 in number, were all saved, except two of the latter. 


—By order of the War Department, General John M. Schofield has been assigned 
to the command of the Military Division of the Pacific from October 15th next, when 
the present commander, Major-General Irwin McDowell, will be retired from active 
service, under the law. 


—Seven colored men, two white men and a white boy were publicly whipped in 
the jail yard at New Castle, Delaware, on Saturday morning. Two colored men and 
a white man also stood in the pillory for an hour. 


—Six thousand miners of North Staffordshire, England, have given notice of a de- 
mand for an advance of 10 per cent. in wages. 


—lIt is officially announced in England that General Wolseiy and Admiral Seymour 
will be raised to the Peerage in acknowledgment of their recent distinguished services 
in Egypt. 

—A very heavy rain storm occurred on the Atlantic coast from Portland, Maine, to Nor- 
folk, Va., in the closing days of last week. ‘The rain fall at Philadelphia was the 
heaviest in a long period of time, if not the greatest ever known. For the 72 hours 
from 11 o’clock on Wednesday night to the same hour on Saturday night the fall was 
10.09 inches, Thursday's record being 1.72 inches; Friday’s, 4.65 inches, and Satur- 
day’s, 3.72 inches. This is nearly one-fourth of the average total rain-fall of a year, 
During the same period of seventy-two hours, the fall at the following places was: 
Norfolk, .30 inch: Baltimore, 2.45 inches; Barnegat, N. J., 2.62 inches; New York, 
7.39 inches; Boston, 4.94 inches; Portland, 2.49 inches, Of the 7.39 inches which 
fell in New York, 6.17 inches is credited to Saturday, and 4.16 inches of that amount 
between the hours of 3 P. M. and 11 P. M. 


—A despatch from St. Petersburg on the 24th, says the Emperor and Empress, 
with their children, have returned to that city. No report hag been made of the oc- 
currence of any coronation ceremony at Moscow. 

—lIt is announced from Berlin that the Government intends to devote its attention 
to the execution of a project for the construction of a canal connecting the North Sea 
with the Baltic. 

—Sir Henry Halford and a majority of the members of the British Rifie Team 
sailed for England on Tuesday. 


—The yellow fever has been very bad at Pensacola. 
Matamoras and Brownsville. 


It has decreased rapidly at 


—Ploughing for winter wheat in Kansas is done, and the acreage planted will be 
large. The corn crop will reach 80 to 100 bushels per acre on some farms. Cattle 
and sheep are reported in good condition. 


—A Berlin despatch, dated Wednesday, 27th, says it is semi-officially announced 
there that the Powers expect a communication from Great britain within a few days 
soliciting an expression of their views upon the state of affairs in Egypt. 


—President Arthur, who had been in New York for several days, left that city on 
Wednesday with some friends, on a fishing excursion. His destination is unknown 
but is supposed to be the Thousand Islands. He is engaged to go to Boston, about 
October 11th, on a four days’ visit. 


—General Sherman was acting Secretary of War on Wednesday. Secretary Lin- 
-coln, who was then in Chicago, is urged to become a candidate for United States 
Senator. 


—The woman-suffrage campaign is to be energetically pressed in Nebraska, and 
several women are to take the stump, until the election. 


DRIFT. 


—The observation of the coming transit of Venus will be quite unparalleled for 
minuteness, Captain Morris and Lieutenant Darwin, who sailed from Plymouth some 
time ago, to represent the British Government, being instructed to spare neither time 
nor trouble. ‘The chief scientific work in connection with the transit, however, is ex- 
pected to be done by Germany, which is sending out four expeditions, each including 
two tried astronomers and a student assistant. One of these will take its observations 
at the Straits of Magellan. 


—The Peterborough (England) £xpress gives an account of a scene which oc- 
curred on Monday evening, the 11th instant, at a house in that city where some ladies 
and gentlemen had been invited to witness a display of spiritualism, through the me- 
dium of a Miss Wood, of Newcastle. After an hour and a half of general conversa- 
tion, Miss Wood recited some poetry which she said had been composed by “ Poche,’ 
a little Indian girl about thirteen years of age, who was represented as the “ controlling 
influence.” At her request, the lamp was turned down, and the company obliged her 
with singing several pieces. These pieces were several times repeated, all eyes mean- 
while being especially directed to the curtained apartment for the appearance of the 
promised “unearthly manifestations.” Presently the patience of those assembled was 
rewarded by the sight of a small form in white, ‘which emerged from behind the cur- 
tains, made a slight “ squeaking ” noise, and approached a lady in the company, shook 
hands with her, and then retired. Knocks came for more singing, and a second time 
the “ little stranger ’ presented herself, and the supposed Indian girl « Poche”’ began 
to speak. Little “Poche” was presented with some sweets by the gentleman of the 
house, and good-naturedly proffered a portion to one lady in the room, to whom she 
also made known her desire for her to kneel down for a kiss, which was accordingly 
given the lady. After various manifestations a Mr. Cade made a spring for the “tiny 
one,” and clasped tightly hold of her. In the confusion which ensued the lamp went 
out, but Mr. Cade retained a firm hold of the “Spirit,” who struggled desperately to 
get free. Ona light being obtained, Mr. Cade was found holding the “ lady medium,” 
who had released herself of her bandages, divested herself of her upper garment—a 
black dress—and by the aid of a quantity of white muslin, on the top of white under- 
garments, and with stooping considerably, had presented herself as the little Indian 





girl, Poche.” The séance broke up abruptly. 
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—The vivisection question commands much attention abroad. In Sweden, the 
Government has decided not to prohibit vivisection in that country, in spite of the 
appeal made to them by the Diet in reference thereto last session. In Denmark, the 
Society for the Protection of Animals at Copenhagen, which is under the patronage of 
the King of Denmark, offers two prizes, one equivalent to £40 and the other to £80, 
for the two best essays upon the possibility of replacing vivisection in physiological re- 
search by experiments upon the bodies of animals recently killed. 


—News received from the Finnish Circumpolar observation party states that the 
members arrived at Sodankyla in the no:th of Finland early in August, and that ob- 
servations commenced there on the 15th ultimo, as intended. 


—It is announced that the main object of the British Geographical Society's 
African expedition, under the direction of Mr. Thomson, will be, after the examina- 
tion of the regions around Mounts Kenia and Killimandjaro, the exploration of the 
east shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, of which we know scarcely anything, though it is 
conjectured that there is a smaller lake there. 


—lIt is said that one of the conditions upon which Herr Anton Rubinstein has con- 
sented to direct the concerts of the Imperial Russian Musical society is that pianoforte 
accompaniments to the vocal solos should be totally excluded. 


—* Le Prophéte” of Meyerbeer is to be revived at the Opera in Paris this winter, 
with Madame Engally in the principal part, and the same composer’s “ Robert le 
Diable” was used to open the operatic season at the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie of 
Brussels at the beginning of September. 


—The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat estimates that the flood of 1882 cost the 
Southwest over $26,000,000, of which $15,000,000 fell to Louisiana’s share. To re- 
place this will require nearly 600,000 bales of cotton. The amount is greater than the 
net profit of one entire cotton crop of the Mississippi valley. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THURSDAY, September 28. 


HE chief feature of the financial situation for a week past has been the increased 
stringency of the money market, and the varying views as to the continuance of 
this have made the groynd for speculative operations. It is certain that money is 
much tighter for use in the stock markets, and that large lenders, including trust com- 
panies and others, who had been content with low rates for months past, have advanced 
their demands. Numerous indications point to the general necessity of taking in sail, 
and prudent observers of the situation are strongly inclined to the view that cautionary 
signals should be hoisted. The crop situation continues good, the weather having re- 
mained fairly favorable in the West and North-West to the maturing of the corn, 

The following were the closing quotations (sales) of leading stocks, in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday: Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 3134; Lehigh Naviga- 
tion, 4454; Huntingdon and Broad Top, preferred, (buyer 60 days,) 3334 ; Northern 
Pacific, 49% ; ditto, preferred, 945g; Philadelphia and Erie, 23% ; Buffalo, t ittsburg 
and Western, (buyer 60 days,) 2144; Pennsylvania Railroad, 64; Northern Central, 
56%; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 665. The market was officially quoted “ weak,” at the 
close. 

Closing quotations of leading stocks in the New York markets were as follows 
yesterday :— 

Chicago and Northwestern, common, 146; Chicago and Northwestern, pre- 
ferred, 166; Canada Southern, 663; Central Pacific, 92%; Colorado Coal, 44; 
Columbus, C. and I. C.,9; Delaware and Hudson, 113%; Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, 143%; Denver and Rio Grande, 59% ; Erie and Western, 39%; East 
Tennessee, 10; East Tennessee, preferred, 17 ; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 48; 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 88; Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western, 
46; Kansas and Texas, 383/; Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 11534; Louis- 
ville and Nashville, 71%; Michigan Central, 100% ; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 109% ; 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, preferred, 12434 ; Mobile and Ohio, 21; Manhattan Railway, 
50; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 86; Missouri Pacific, 107; Milwaukee and Lake 
Shore, 5444; Memphis and Charleston, 574; New York Central, 13334; New York, 
Lake Erie and Western, 42% ; Norfolk and Western, preferred, 574 ; New York, On- 
tario and Western, 27 7 ; New Jersey Central, 7834 ; Nashville and Chattanooga, 59% ; 
Ohio and Mississippi, 3834; Ohio Central, 17; Pacific Mail, 44; Peoria, De- 
catur and Ev., 34; Rochester and Pittsburg, 244%; Richmond and Danville, 
112; St. Paul and Omaha, 5114; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 110%; Texas 
Pacific, 49%; Union Pacific, 11074; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 363%; Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 67 54; Western Union, 88. 

The New York city banks, in their statement of Saturday last, show a loss in re- 


serve of $1,2£9,850, and this made their reserve $2,271,825 less than the legal require- 
ment. The principal items, comparatively stated, were as follows: 


September 16. September 23. Differences. 
Loans, . ; “ $326,570,300 $325,688,600 Dec. $881,700 
Specie, . 52,032,700 51,018,500 Dec. 1,614,200 
Legal tenders, . » 21,811,400 21,057,000 Dec. 754,400 
Deposits, x . ° 301,824, 300 297,389,300 Dec. 4,435,000 
Circulation, . a 18,371,200 18,637,400 Inc. 266,200 


The Philadelphia banks also showed a decrease of reserve. Their statement con- 
tained the following principal items: 


September 16, September 23. Differences. 
Reserve, . ; $19,671,691 $19,113,978 Dec. $557,713 
Due from Banks, . 5,627,517 5»257,004 Dec. 370,513 
Due to Banks,. 15,075,266 15,063,886 Dec. 11,390 
Deposits,. . . 56,684,843 555779444 Dec. 914,399 
Circulation, ° 9,654,670 9,706,161 Inc. 51,491 
Clearings, pr a 56,315,730 54,677,283 Dec. 1,638,447 


It is stated in the official reports of Victoria, (Australia) for 1881, that 313,883 





ounces of alluvial gold were produced during the past year, and 519,550 by quartz 
mining. In 1868, 1,087,502 of alluvial gold was obtained, and since that date the an- 
nual product has steadily declined. 

The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in New York 

yesterday : 

Bid. Asked. 
: ee 100 5% 100% 
. oe 112% 112% 

° oar 11234 112% 


' United States 5s, 1881, con., 3% 
United States 4s, 1891, registered, 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 


United States 4s, 1907, registered, ‘ ‘ 1183¢ 118% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . i ; ‘ 119% 119% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, eee ‘ 130 


United States currency 6s, 1896, . ° ° 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ° ° . ° 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ° . . : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, . . . : 130 

The August statement of business of the Pennsylvania Railroad was made public 
on Monday. The gross earnings for the month on all lines east of Pittsburg and Erie 
were $4,671,179, an increase of $861,201 on those of August, 1881, and of $522,029 
on those of July, 1882, which were larger than those of any previous month. The 
operating expenses were $2,638,219, an increase of $272,845, and the net earnings 
$2,032,960, an increase of $588,356 on August, 1881, and of $385,867 on those of July 
of this year. These are also the largest net earnings of any month in the Company’s 
history. The gross earnings for eight months were $31,471,177, an increase of $2,326,- 
943; Operating expenses, $19,601,002, an increase of $2,389,496; and net earnings, 
$11,870,175, a decrease of $62,553. (Up to August first this decrease of net earnings 
was $650,910, showing a large gain in August.) The lines west of Pittsburg and Erie 
show for the eight months a net surplus of $506,252 over liabilities, a decrease of $1,- 
548,418 over 1881. (The net surplus for the first seven months was $215,690, show- 
ing an increase during the month of $290,562.) The decrease as compared with 1881 
in this net surplus of western lines was $1,543,181 for seven months. It is thus seen 
that the net earnings of the entire system for eight months are $12,376,427, a decrease 
of $960,062, The total net earnings for the seven months showed a decrease of $2,- 
194,091, so the total gain in August was $1,234,029. 

The exports of specie from New York, last week, were insignificant in amount ; 
$24,250 gold, in Euglish sovereigns, went to London, and $1,634 in silver to Aspinwall. 

On Tuesday, the Acting Secretary of the Treasury ordered the Assistant Treasurer 
in New York to redeem, without rebate of interest, on Wednesday of each week, be- 
ginning yesterday, and until further notice, bonds embraced in the 116th and 117th 
calls, to an amount not exeeeding $5,000,000 in each week. 

Great Britain’s imports of wheat and flour for the year ending August 31, 1882, 
were 143,284,781 bushels, against 134,986,951 for the preceding year, and 137,619,356 
for the year preceding that. Her imports of corn were 45,851,594 bushels, against 
75554,320 bushels for the year immediately preceding, and 63,741,792 for the year 
preceding that. The great falling off in imports of corn has been on account of the 
great increase in the price. In 1880 corn averaged 54} cents a bushel; in 1881 it 
was 62} cents, and in 1882 it was go cents a bushel. 

Foreign advices mention that Messrs. Ignace Ephrussi & Co., well-known Jewish 
bankers of Odessa, and considered the most important financial house in South Russia, 
have announced the dissolution of their business in Russia, and its transfer to Paris and 
Vienna on account of the disturbed state of the Empire, brought about by the Jewish 
troubles. The house was established in 1834. The withdrawal of Ephrussi’s: large 
capital from employment in the Russian cereal trade has created considerable dis- 
turbance in the local money market, agriculturists finding it almost impossible for a 
time to discount their bills at paying rates. 

Concerning the money-market quotations, the Philadelphia Ledger, September 28th, 
says: “ The rates for money in this city continue hardening, in sympathy with the 
New York market, and rates are quoted here at 5(@6 per cent. on call, and 6 per cent. 
for good commercial paper, with occasionally a higher figure. There is not much 
commercial paper on our market just at present.” The New York Zimes of this date 
says of yesterday’s experience in that city: ‘* Money on call to borrowers on pledge of 
stock collateral continued active at 7@g per cent. until late in the afternoon, when the 
rate fell to 4 per cent., closing at 4@p5 per cent. Holders of Government bonds paid 
6 per cent, Time loans are nominally unchanged, Prime mercantile discounts are 
quoted at 7@pg per cent,” 

In New York city, in stock circles, the « ne money market,” caused by the repeal 
of the usury law of the State, is said to work well. Rates are now made according 
to the actual condition of the money market. It is not so certain, however, that com- 
mercial and other ordinary borrowers may not have to pay, at times, more than the 
former rate. 

It was stated in New York, at the close of last week, that the Tennessee commftee 
had exchanged $8,000,009 of compromise bonds for the old issues. The market 
price of the compromise bonds was quoted at 604. 

At a meeting, yesterday, the directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company de- 
cided to purchase the unissued remainder of the $600,000 of stock of the Northern 
Central Railway which was offered for allotment to the stockholders last June, but 
only about half taken, as Northern Central stock was then selling below par. This 
issue of Northern Central stock was made to pay for the purchase of stock of the Union 
Railroad (of Baltimore). The purchase yesterday by the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
made at the present market price of Northern Central shares, and is a good one for 
that company, as they get about twelve per cent. above par. The object of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in making the purchase is to secure the majority of the stock of the 
Northern Central Railway, which this investment gives it 
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Fall 1882. The Wharton Railroad FRANK TOOMEY, [0 eee 
x Agent for the Sale of the 
TWENTY FIVE cESTABLISHED Switch Co. : Genuine CORNELIUS & CO. 
Seperen Run a axter Artisti 
ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. rtistic Gas Fixtures, 
All our Importations have Deen} wat. wtaron, jx. Supt Gena Unique Metal Work. 


(pened : 
THE AMOUNT AND SIZE OF 
SAME 
May be known from the U. §&. 
Custom House records, which 
will show that our importations 
are double those received by any 
other merchant tailoring firm in 
this city. 
THE BEAUTY OF THE SAME 


May be seen from a personal visit, 
which you are cordially invited 
to make. 


E,O.THOMPSON 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 908 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Store, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 





LIEUT. DANENHOWER'S NARRA- 
TIVE OF THE FEANNE TTE. 
1vol. s2mo. Portrait and illustrations, Paper cover 

25 cts, 
Tue ONLY AUTHORIZED AND ComPLets EpITIon, 


CHIMES AND RHYMES FOR HOLI- 
DAY TiMES. 


Edited by Atmira L. Haywarp. 1 vol. “ Birthday 
Book ’’ size. illustrated, $1.00. 

A choice collection of pieces for the principal sacred 
and secular festivals of the year, New-Year, Easter, 
Memoriai Day, Fourth of Ju'y, ‘i hanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, etc. Selected by the same editor, and produced 
with the same beauty of style, which have made the 
American Birthday Book so universally popular. 

GRANDMA'S GARDEN. 

Edited and arranged by Katz Sansorn. IIluminated 
covers by Walter Satterlee, Leaflets, in the style of 
“ Purple and Gold.” $1.25. 

The instant popularity and large sale of ‘‘ Purple 
and Gold” attested the happiness of Miss Sanborn’s 
selections, and the desire of the public for such a book, 
which will serve all the purposes of a common Christ- 
mas Card, and yet is far cheaper, and contains some- 
thing of real value and permanence, It contains much 
original matter, including mew poems by Rose Terr 
Cooke, Lucy Larcom, Edna Dean Proctor, Hezekia 
Butterworth, etc. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 
CLOUGH & x 
warren, ()RGANS, 


THE ONLY ORGANS WITH 
QUALIFYING TUBES GIVING THE 
PIPE ORGAN TONE. 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





= OO VOLUMES OF OLD, RARE 
5» AND STANDARD BOOKS, at 
low prices. Catalogue sent free on application. 
JORDAN BROS., 
702 Market St., Philadelphia. 





NOW READY 


THE QUEER. THE QUAINT. 
THE QUIZZICAL. 


By Frank H. Staurrer. 8vo, cloth, pp. 366 (with 
complete index), $2.50. 


A book centaining hundreds of curious and out-of-the- 
way subjects brought together after much research and 
here placed in an interesting and agreeable form, 

ete Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price 

ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Publisher, 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 





SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 


—— WITH—— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and 
other Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 
Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





A. G. CLEMMER & CO.’S 
Piano and Organ Tlall, 


1300 Chestnut Street. 


— PIANOS BY— 
HALLET & DAVIS CO. 
IVERS & POND CO. 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL. 


—-ORGANS BY— 


GEO. WOODS & CO. 
TAYLOR & FARLEY. 
MILLER CO. 
STAR PARLOR CO. 


Particular attention is asked to the HALLET 
& Davis Upright Pianos. An examination 
will prove that they excel in tone, touch, 
durability and appearance. 


Ivers & PonD’s Pianos, although new 
claimants here, have an established reputation 
at home and will certainly give satisfaction 
abroad. Our stock is the finest, variety the 
largest, prices most moderate. 


A. G. CLeMMER & Co., 


1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 





LEVYTYPE CO. 
Photo-Engravers 
and Designers. 


ARTISTIC AND ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS 
MADE FROM MODELS, SKETCHES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINCS, etc. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 


LEVYTYPE CO. 








632 Chestnut &s&., Philadelphia. 





= Engine 


wWihaay 


Anv COLT’S DISC ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL, VERTICAL and MARINE EN- 
GINES and BOILERS. 





Yacht Engines a Specialty, 
Farm Engines. 





’ 
Macuinists’ Toots, 
Niagara Steam Pumps and Machinery of 
all kinds, Belting, Shafting and Pul- 
leys and General Supplies. 


1431 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 20220 CHESTNUT ST. 
Lncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuas. 
CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880,) 

President, Tuomas RipGway. 
Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
Actuary, Witt1am P, Houston 











BABCOCK & WILCOX WATER-TUBE 
STEAM BOILERS. 
Adapted for all purposes. Safe from Explosions 
Centennial Exposition Medal awarded this Boiler 
for highest economy and efficiency on test. 
Illustrated circulars and other desired information 
promptly furnished. 


BABCOCK WILCOX CO., 
8O Courtlandt St., New York. 


KUBBER GOODS. 


Gossamer Waterproof Garments, Heavy 
Clothing, Hose, Belting, Steam 
Packing etc. 

Wholesale and Retail. 


R. LEVICK’S SON & CO., 
Agency Nat. Rubber Co, 724 Chestnut St., Phila, 








Leviathan Cotton Belt. 


Unsurpassed for Strength; Durability, Traction 
Power and ay ney unaffected by damp- . 
ness, and the best Main Driving Belt known. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
MAIN BELTING COMPANY, 


S. W. Cor. Ninth and Reed Sts., Philadelphia. 
Send for Price-List. 





ASHLAND ParK TROTTING STUD 
Nesr Lexington, Kentucky. 


B. J. TRACEY, Proprietor. 

This is strictly a breeding fa: m, for though training 
is done, it is only for the stock belonging to the place, 
or those purchased from the proprietor, For catalogues 
or other particulars, address, 

B. J. TRACEY, Lexington, Ky. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW, aus 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
BRITISH QUAR/ERLY REVIEW, J for $8.00. 


Biackwoop’s EpinsurGH MAGAZINE, $3 ©o. 
Four Revigws AND BLACKWOOD, $10.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, sm each 





4% BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


CHOICE PoRCELAIN, BRONZE AND BRass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT ST., 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND ENGINE 
Burtpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Penna. STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossiInGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Steg.ton, Dauruin Co., Panna, 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & CO, 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN PARKER JR. & Co. 


20 SoutH Eicutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LADIES’ 


FINECUSTOM SHOES 


Ready-made and made to measure. 














—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 








21 & 23 South Sixth St., & S. E. Cor. of Dela- 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country- 
Seat. Over 1500 acres under qucvatien, paws 
Landreth’s Garden Seeds. Landreth’s R Regis- 
ter and Almanac for 1882, with catalogue of seeds 
gad = ions for culture, in English and German, 

to 














